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Night and day... 
Custodial staff reflect on life behind the scenes 


By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


Thomas Davis, 55, sweeps his mop 
in long, rhythmic strokes across the 
tiled first floor of St. Michael’s Col- 
lege’s Jeanmarie Hall. His movements 
are slow and methodical. As Davis 
works on the floors, professors and stu- 
dents pass, heading from class to class. 
Some of these passers-by apologize to 
Davis or move towards the walls. He 
tells them, “It’s ok,” only ever so brief- 
ly pausing his long, slow, mop-strokes. 

Davis has been a custodian at the 
college for 33 years. His work includes 
cleaning 21 offices on the second floor 
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of Jeanmarie twice per week, cleaning 
two bathrooms in St. Edmund’s Hall 
each morning, and cleaning 14 class- 
rooms in Jeanmarie. 

“Tf you want to do it right, it takes 
14 minutes [per classroom],” Davis 
said. Since the night shift was cut, and 
because he starts the day at 5 a.m., he 
only has about seven minutes to clean 
each room before classes begin at 8 
a.m. This has made the shift to daytime 
work a challenge. “You gotta get the 
stuff off the rugs, dump the trash, and 
clean the marker boards. It takes time.” 

In August, St. Michael’s College 
eliminated its custodial night shift and 
transitioned to two day time shifts to 


improve efficiency and concentrate 
the full workforce to daytime hours, 
said James Farrington, the director of 
facilities and architect at the college. 
Seventeen custodians were affected by 
the schedule change. 

The Defender shadowed three 
custodians to learn more about their 
stories. During this time, they shared 
the changes and challenges that came 
from the schedule shift, as well as from 
the work itself, 

“We had 18 people working nights, 
we were short staffed,” Farrington 
said, explaining that Mondays and Fri- 
days get the greatest number of call-ins 
for sick days. “The only advantage to 
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Theater spotlights 


Senior productions take the stage. 
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cleaning at night is that the buildings 
are empty; but it’s harder to see what 
you're cleaning.” 

According to Farrington, the transi- 
tion had its challenges. “It was painful 
getting through the process,” he said. 
“{However,] the quality of our work 
has gone up.” 


Night and Day: 

John Waldron, 62, the supervisor of 
the early shift custodial team, said that 
the switch from nighttime to daytime 
work has come with both positives and 


SEE Custodians pg 6 
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By Madeline Clark 
Senior Editor 


On Tuesday, March 27, the Student 
Association (SA) was poised to pass 
its Executive Board, the 10 individuals 
appointed to serve as secretaries in 
nine areas of campus life, but elected to 
delay the decision after a question con- 
cerning diversity sparked controversy. 
“Someone asked ‘Why is there only 
one person of color on the board?” 
said Zack Maroon, the vice president 
of the SA.” Then one of the members of 
our board said, ‘I identify as a person 
of color,’ and that spurred controver- 
sy.” 

The question came during the ques- 
tion & answer portion of the meeting, 
said Sophie Adams, the president of 
the SA. Adams said that one of the 
executive board candidates ended up 
leaving the room because they were 
upset by the conversation that ensued. 
The SA officers ended the session early 
as a result.” We just wanted to make 
sure that everyone felt that they were 
in a safe space and it became apparent 
to us that that was not the case any- 
more,” Adams said. 

The exact wording of the question 
was not recorded in the SA’s minutes. 
“We used to take really, really con- 
clusive minutes...and we've kind of 
switched to a format that’s more of an 
overview of the minutes, we also don’t 
record the SA meetings anymore,” 
Adams explained. 

According to Kerri Leach, the assis- 
tant dean of students and director of 
student activities, a student misspoke 
in the way she said something. “She 
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asked Ms. [Amanda] Greaves how 

she felt about being the only person of 
color on the [Fall 2018] e-board,” said 
Leach. “She admits that she screwed up 
in how she said that...it was a learning 
moment.” Leach said the meeting was 
rough and that she did not think any- 
one left without feeling “hurt, angry, or 
triggered.” 

Adams said she was glad the ques- 
tion about diversity and representation 
was asked. “That’s honestly what we 
encourage and need for people in pow- 
er,” she said. “The engagement at the 
meeting was not a bad thing. Maybe 
some of the wording of those questions 
wasn’t appropriate...but there was a 
really strong message to bring from 
those questions.” 

Jake Meyers ‘19, president-elect of 


Each year, the president and vice 
president of the SA are elected into 
office by the college’s student body. 
Students can apply for secretarial 
positions on the executive board, 
which is chosen by the president and 
vice president.” You can kind of think 
of it like when the new president gets 
elected; how they appoint members to 


* their cabinet,” Adams said. The ex- 


ecutive board consists of 10 students 
who fill nine positions -two secretaries 
serve together for programming. The 
others cover finance, student policy, 
academics, diversity equity & inclu- 
sion, communications, athletics, and 
student life. Adams said the SA opened 
its applications for the executive board 
at the end of February, and the candi- 
dates had about one-and-a-half weeks 


“There was a really strong message to 
bring from those questions. 


the SA for the 2018-19 academic year, 
said that he believed there was no in- 
tent during the SA conversation to hurt 
anyone’s feelings. He said he is aware, 
however, that the comments offended 
some people in attendance. Meyers 
added that questioning authority in 
most forms is a sign of democracy. For 
him, this was a learning experience. 
“Tt taught me about something called 
colorism. There is still a lot that I need 
to know,” Meyers said. 


-Sophie Adams, '8 


to get two letters of recommendation, 
and write their letter of intent. Follow- 


ing that process, applicants attended an 


interview at which each candidate was 
asked the same questions. 

“One of the things Branden and 
Jake [vice president-elect and presi- 
dent-elect respectively] did differently 
for the selection process was a score- 
card system,” Maroon said. “It’s an 
HR thing to do to prevent bias based 
off of race.” Maroon said that the 
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scorecards supported the decisions the 
president-elect and vice president-elect 
made for their executive board. “If 

it [the incident] was last year Sophie 
and I wouldn’t have had something to 
point to like that,” Maroon noted. 

Following the March 27 SA meeting, 
Adams said she has not seen systemic 
change in the association.” The con- 
versation opened up conversations 
for other ways we can make the SA 
more representative.” She said that the 
debate related to a larger conversation 
about diversity that has been happen- 
ing on campus. “I think we need to 
be questioning not only the SA, but 
administration, faculty, and staff on 
“How are we doing this [addressing 
diversity and racial issues] effectively 
or ineffectively.’” 

The SA meeting held on April 3, 
one week after the incident, included 
a review of the executive board hir- 
ing process held by Richie Bernache, 
assistant director of Student Activities. 
The Executive Board held its final vote 
at this meeting and approved all the 
members who were originally on the 
list for the 2018-19 executive board, 
Meyers said. 

“From the beginning, Branden and I 
have been focused on diversity and 
inclusion,” Meyers said. He is attend- 
ing a diversity and inclusion training 
for orientation leaders and Kerri Leach, 
director of student life gave access for 
the executive board to attend the event. 
+) 


Additional reporting by Eva Wilton and 
Nathan Terry 


PHOTO BY ELIZABETH STAPLETON 
The SA gathers on Jan, 30. The SA meets 
every Tuesday in Cheray 101. 
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First LG TQI+ course hits the classroom. 
Do we still fall short? 


By Eva Wilton 
Executive Editor 


The first designated LGBTQI+ 
course is being offered to all majors 
by a member of the political science 
faculty. Students who are currently 
in the process of registering for fall 
2018 semester will find PS 292, titled 
Global LGBTQI+ Politics and Cul- 
ture, listed in the course catalog. 

“J thought since I started in 2005 
that I would eventually offer the 
course,” said Michael Bosia, associ- 
ate professor of political science, who 
will teach the course. “In comparison 
to other liberal arts schools, we still 
fall slightly short in covering LGBT 
issues even with this new course 
added.” 

In the past year, there have been 
changes with the prominent fig- 
ures who handle gender issues on 
campus, Bosia said. Dave Landers, 


who taught gender studies courses 
through the psychology department, 
retired last year and Micalee Sulli- 
van, a history professor who also 
taught gender studies courses, and 
filled the role of director of the Cen- 
ter for Women & Gender, was laid 
off. Bosia stated that both of these 
people were influential on campus in 
spreading the importance of gender 
messages. 

“While I congratulate St. Mike’s 
for finally incorporating LGBTQI+ 
into the curriculum, it is not the first 
institution to do so,” said Ariana 
Sherman ‘19, vice president of Com- 
mon Ground, a LGBTQI+ friendly 
club on campus. 

Bosia mentioned that University 
of San Francisco is a leading Jesuit 
institution that has courses in queer 
theory and LGBT politics. 

“T think it is a slow step in the 
right direction,” said Margaret 
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Devlin ‘19, who is a political science 
minor. 

The first proposal earlier this 
semester was encouraged by Jeffrey 
Trumbower, dean of St. Michael’s 
College, said Bosia. There were a 
few considerations that needed to be 
addressed which included to what 
extent was there a demand for the 
course and what the curriculum 
requirements would be fulfilled. 

“As a faculty member, it is an 
added responsibility to meet the 
education needs of our students and 
help students understand their place 
and perspective in the world. I think 
offering one course is a great start,” 
Bosia said. 

Bosia said his biggest concern was 
having the curriculum of the course 
reflect other typical courses in the 
gender studies major. He found it 
important to address the study of 
race, gender, class, and ethnicity in 








an intersectional manner through the 
lens of LGBTQI+. 

Throughout the course, students 
will be assigned readings from 
academic journals, narratives piec- 
es, and films which will all cover 
LGBTQI-+ issues from prominent fig- 
ures around the globe. For instance, 
Audre Lorde, an African American 
feminist who dedicated her life to 
fighting injustices and was a civil 
rights activist will be studied in this 
course. 

“Tt is not my job to reaffirm a 
certain set of beliefs, rather, the 
students must explore what it means 
to be LGBT.”e 
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‘People care a lot less whether you drink or not’ 
On-campus drinking scene defies stats 












By Stephen Higgins 
Staff Writer 


The stench of beer and marijuana 
fill the campus as the weekend 
comes back around, greeting the 
students ready to forget about work 
both in and out of the classroom for a few 
hours. With a couple beers tucked under the 
belt or in their pockets, underclassmen stumble 
down the quad residence hallways trying to act calm 
and collected as they make their way from pregame 
to party. 

Strobe lights and roused crowds mark the party 
towards which everyone heads. Rattling with excite- 
ment, the townhouses fill as people clog the doorway 
squeezing through like sheep into their pen. In the 
sea of inebriated studé oe friends shout to each other 
over the chorus of thg song blasting through the 
house. As the nightgii 0 morning, peo- 
ple clumsily wa ds Einstein's, 


scavenging f 
















system. eisereya\ 
Many s hat every weekend 

is like at St. within the mass 

of intoxicated s who have chosen 

not to drink, af ae dorms many others have 

decided to stay* e night and entertain them- 


selves with something other than alcohol. 

“It's easy to make friends when you get drunk 
together, but it’s much harder when 
you have to have real conversations” 
said Jasmine Powell ‘18, recalling her 
biggest concern as she entered her 
freshman year. Powell said she was 
nervous about making friends in a so- 
cial scene that she believed revolved 
around drinking. She attempted to 
surrourtd herself with people who 
found themselves in a similar predicament by living 
in GREAT housing; a dry, alcohol-free building on 
campus. However, she soon realized that she fit in 
more with the people who enjoyed partying each 
weekend. Uncompromising on her commitment to 
stay sober, she decided to join on her own terms. “I 
was really sure to tell people the first or second time 
that I met them that I’m sober and I don’t drink. That 
set me up for success,” Powell said. “People care a lot 
less whether you drink or not.” 

Binge-drinking has become a much-discussed 
topic surrounding colleges and universities across 
the country. However, the actual significance of this 
culture on the St, Michael's campus is not as drastic 
as many may believe. Earlier this year, students were 
asked to complete a survey based on their habits and 
behaviors with alcohol. The survey concluded that in 
the past 30 days, 77.6 percent of students had con- 
sumed alcohol. This goes against the perception that 
96.2 of students had used alcohol as recently. 

Like many students, Powell’s freshman year was 
not without its social struggles. Being a level-headed 
participant each weekend came with a burden of its 
own. She remembered the many times her freshman- 
year-friends would drink too much knowing she 
would always be there to put them to bed and take 
care of them. 

Now in her last semester, Powell has gone to 
parties almost every weekend and her friends un- 
derstand and respect these boundaries. “By the time 
we're seniors people have gotten more of a handle on 
drinking than they did freshman year,” Powell said, 


“People aren't weird or pushy if they ask 
me if | want a drink and | say no.’ 


adding that her roommates know how to control 
themselves while drinking. “If they do get out of 
control, they know that I’m not going to sit 
over the toilet and hold their hair all night. 
I'm straight up about that because that 
just ruins my night,” Powell said. 

As her time immersed in the college 
culture comes to a close she reflects on 
how her experience has been shaped by the 
college’s tight-knit community. “Going toa 
small school helps.a lot. ‘Most people know that 
I don’t drink. People ar n weird or pushy if 

they ask me if I wa and I say no. I’ve 
never gotten into a situa ere someone's being 
really aggressive about me not drinking. I don’t feel 
judged for it,” said Powell. 

Perception can have a big impact on students and 
what they choose to do. It was perceived that only 2.5 
percent of the undergraduate population had never 
had alcohol, while the actual number was 13.6 per- 
cent, as observed by the survey. “There are students 
who may drink beyond control. There are many 
more students that don’t.” said Lou DiMasi, the 
dean of students and director of student life. DiMasi 
emphasized that staff members, resident assistants in 
particular, attempt to provide ample alternatives to 
drinking for those who choose: abstain from it. “It 
all comes down to students mig sure that they’ re 
making good decisions for 

The survey also revealed d 
umes of alcohol consumed. 44:3 


I'm doing so sae, should Ibe “reams chs It's the 







“People that want to p 
and whether or not there 
still going to get really 
Powell echoed the 
than major universities, 
aspects of any college d 
drink to get drunk.” @ 
















about vol- 
t of students 


-dasmine Powell 48 





reported having four or fewer drinks the last time 
they partied, while 30.7 percent said they had seven 
or more. 

“It’s overestimated in how pervasive it is,” said 
Doug Babcock, the director of public safety. As the 
campus security force, public safety faces the chal- 
lenge of giving students personal space, while not 
allowing absolute freedom with no restrictions. The 
dilemma is heavily strained by alcohol use each 
weekend. 

“The more responsibility the students take, the less 
we do. The perfect night for us is when we get no 
calls. Put me out of business,” Babcock said. 

As perception differs from reality as it relates to 
the statistics, perhaps experience is the most effec- 
tive way to explore the campus culture surrounding 
alcohol use. Rachel High ‘20, who has chosen not 
to drink, said she is 
fully engaged with 
the party culture on 
weekends. “I have a 
lot of experience being 
surrounded by drunk 
people so personally 
I don’t feel uncom- 
fortable [at parties],” 
High said. “I just try to 
remind myself that the 
vast majority of people 
I’m surrounded by are drunk and they 
are not cognizant enough to observe what 
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Binge-drinking causes problems with students’ learning 


correct for a number of brain deficits Anonymous, daily and free resources, 
produced by binging,” Kirshenbaum for anyone dealing with addiction. 
said. Scheduling an appointment can be 
Alcohol-induced memory problems _ done online or by accessing “the How- 
can interfere with students’ learning, ard Center 488-6103,” said Butts. For 
even after they are done drinking. Stu- —_s more individual off-campus attention, 
_ dents who go to class after a night of see box, below. 
are less likely to “We are looking to implement 
given to them. some kind of Collegiate Recovery 
Community here at St. Michael’s 


By Megan Robinson 
Staff Writer 


Binge drinking is common in the life 
of most college campuses. Ari Kirshen- 
baum, Associate Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, from the Krikstone Laboratory 
for the Behavioral Sciences, said binge) 
drinking impairs attentional and 
ory processes which could lead to] 
term heavy usage and cause cot 
and hippocampal damage. 
is part of the outermost portion 
brain that stores memory and k 
creates emotions as well as plan for the ~ 
future. “Chronic alcohol use is associat- 
ed with cortical “thinning” and hippo- 
campal atrophy,” said Kirshenbaum. 
“Memories are not stored well under 
the influence of alcohol, and there’s 
a wealth of data showing that binge 
drinking produces a number of dif- 
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tions should take extra caution while 
using alcohol, as it can interfere with 
the effectiveness of the drugs. “The 
interactions between alcohol and an- 
ti-anxiety medications can be lethal,” 
Kirshenbaum added. 
Bergeron Wellness Center is a 
source for students to use on campus 
if they are struggling with alcohol 
dependence. If students prefer to go 
off campus, Kathy Butts, Director of 
Personal Counseling suggests to go 
to Alcoholics Anonymous/ Narcotics 


College in thi ” said Butts. 
Recovery communities are safe spaces 
for people struggling with substance 
addiction for them to seek help ina 
setting that makes them feel less alone. 
e 






drome,” which noes t allow these pa- 
tients to learn anything new. The good 
news is that “Sustained abstinence can 
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LEONARDO'S BASICS 


TRADITIONAL 

AMANDA'S SIX FEET UNDER Ss LA MEETS BRUSSELS 

Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorella Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Italian Pepperoni, Honey Barbecue Souce, Cheddor/Mazzorelio Cheese, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, 
Sliced Rad Onions, Cob Smoked Bocon, Hot; Itollon Sousoge Sliced Red Onions, Cob Smoked Bacon, Sprinkles oP Gorgonzoln Chease 
HAWAIIAN ISLAND. DELIGHT PULLED PORK PEPPADEW * 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, New England Boked Hom, Tomato Squce, Cheddor/Mazzorella Cheese, Peppadew® Peppers, 

Cob Smoked Bacon, Freshly Cut Broccoli and Sweet Pineopple Pulled Pork with Crumbled Goat Cheese 

ROASTED CHICKEN BBQ THAI CHICKEN 


Borbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorello Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 

Sliced Red Onions, White Mushrooms, Roasted Red Peppers with Mesquite Spices 
MEAT LOVER'S REVENGE 

Tomoto Souce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, ICallan Pepperoni, Hot Italian Sousage, 
Ground Western BeeP ond New England Boked Hom 

CLASSIC PEPPERONI DELUXE 

Tomato Sauce, Cheddar/ Mozzarella Cheese, Itollon Pepperon|, New England Baked Hom, 
Sliced Red Onions, Green Peppers and White Mushrooms 


Thoi Peanut, Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzorello Cheese, Morinobed Chicken Breast Sliced White 
Mushrooms, Red Onions, Green Bell Peppers ond Freshly Cut Broceolt 


BASIL PESTO CHICKEN 
Bosil Pesta Nut Sauce, Cheddor/Mozzarella Cheese, Marinated Chicken Breast, 
Roosted Rad Peppers, Sun Oried famotoes, Sliced Red Onions with Gorgonzolo Cheese 


ROASTED MAINE POTATO 
Olive Oil Garlic Sauce, Cheddar/Mozzorelia Cheese, Fresh eon, Sliced Red Onions, 
Shredded Potataes, Smoked Bacon, Rosemary ond Febo Chi 


SAUCE & CHEESE PIZZA 
Ze ono x Ho ots, Cezar Case, py thicken rea, FENNEL SAUSAGE GOURMET 
SAUCES CRUSTS sty . Sploy Olive OV Goric Sauce, Cheddor/tazzorello Cheese, Hot Ibalfon Sausoge, Fenn, 
Sliced Rad Onions with Gorgonzola Cheeses ‘iced Red Onions, Fresh Spinach with loch 
Zesty Tomato Hond Tossed Traditional ALLOF OUR PDAS " Stican. ack Dns: SH Span HorgaRaea SARE 
he Ol bord fatro Thin or Thick ANE MALE WT NICOLE'S BACON CHEESEBURGER PARADISE 
jee i : FLOUR @ Honey Barbecue Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorelin Cheese; Sliced Red Onions, 
naa Ceres gm He: i Sea SIDES, SALADS, 
eon! er pgonic WheOt mtv ADO $0 16 ABO 7S Cob Smoked Bocon, Sprinkles aP Gorgonzola Cheese 
Barbecue Gluten Free we our ame vay LEONARDO'S WORKS eo 816.95 us $21.35 DESSERTS & DRINKS 
Tomote Souce, Cheddar/Mozzarello Cheese, Itolian Pepperoni, New England Boked Hom, 
PIZZA TOPPINGS Hot: Italian Sausage, Freshly Cut’ Broceol, White Mushrooms, FRESH BREADSTICKS FRESH SALADS CINNAMON BUBBLE BREAD 
Choesy $6.75 Sorden $5.00 Seo Salt Coronel $6.50 
new re aed Tomatoes INSPIRED VEGETARIAN Cheesy Garlic $6.00 $ Coesar $6.00 ork Chocolate ruffle $5.50 
Hot (ballon Sousage no Peppers Spinach Pecon $8.6 
fresh Ground Western Bee ——_—Pappadew® Peppers @ where's wa.oonr? al nas 
Cob Smoked Bacon Roasted Red Peppers Olive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Four Chease Blend, Sliced Brussels Sprouts, ORINKS 
Morinoted Chicken Breast; chopped Gare Drie Sronbarvies ang Chopped Pecons 18.9 02 Honest Organi ioe Teas / Ades 
New England Baked Hom Block Olives SMOKIN’ GOUDA Pomagronate Blue 
Pulled Pork Sweet Pineapple Tomato Souce, Cheddor/Mazorelia Cheese, Chopped Garlic, Fras Basil, Cronberry Lemonade 
Anchovy filets S Dried Cronbarries Sliced Red Onions, Peppodew® Peppers with Smoked Gouda Cheese Honey Green Tea / Hol & HolP $2.35 
Sliced Plum Tomatnes Morinoted arcichoke Hearts EXOTIC GREEK ISLAND 20.0z. Coca Cola. / Diet: Coke / Sprite $2.05 
freshly Cut Broveoli S hog hl act Tomato Souce, Cheddar/Mazorelio Cheese, Choppel Gariic. Sliced Red Onions. Dasani 
Sliced White Mushrooms ae Pecks cy Fresh Spinach, Aum Tomatoes and Block Olives with Greek feta Cheese ZLITER Coca Cola / Diet Coke / Sprite $315 
Fresh Green Spinach neticiteramee thane VEGETARIAN WORKS 
Sliced Red Onions flovorAul Four Cheese Blend Tom oto Souce, Cheddor/Moezorella Cheese, Fresh Spinoch, Broccoll, White Mushroums, 
Shredded Potatoes Smoked Gouda Cheese Green Peppers, Red Onions, Aum Tomatoes and Block Olives 
Sliced Green Peppers Vegan Cheese me Avo #100 Le aun 41.59 GORGONZOLA GOURMET 


Crumbled Goot Cheess mt mo #100 (aun sise 


Dive Oil Gorlic Sauce, Cheddor/Mazzorelia Cheese, Fresh Spinach, Plum Tomatoes, 
Morinoted Artichoke Heorts with Gorgonzola Cheese 


AMAZING FRESH GOAT CHEESE HONEY PIE 

Olive Oli Garlic Souce, Cheddor/Morzarella Cheese, freshly Sliced Mushrooms, 
ROASTED CHICKEN Freshly Sliced Red Onions, Thyme, Crumbled Goot Cheese with Orzzied Honoy 
CHICKEN WINGS PANKO CRUSTED BONELESS TENDERS VEGAN SALVATION mio $15,95 1 $21.35 


REGULAR / HOI / BBQ/ BUFFALD/THAL REGULAR / BBQ / BUFFALO /THAL 


Olive Oll Garlic Sauce, Vegan Cheese, fresh So Sliced Red Onions, 
White Mushrooms, Plum Tomatoes, Block Olives 


AKL PRICES ANE SURIECTTO STATE AND LOCAL SALES TAX/ ALL POI 8 SAA ETS I fLERRANRS'S PPE £008 CORTON PIRI, SPR, 0. IRTE, CRT SANDE EN TIS OG LER A, 


OEUNERT CHANGE APPLIES AMO 15 NOTA TIP PAID TO TOUR DIVER / MINIMUM PURCHASE ACQUIRED FOR DELVE 
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negatives. “We certainly 
have a harder time getting 
the school ready for day- 
time activities,” he said. 
“On the other hand we get 
to interact with individuals 
who are here during the 
day which we never did 
before.” 

For students, faculty, 
and staff at the college, it 
also puts faces to one of the 
more critical roles of keep- 
ing the institution running 
smoothly. 


Tight schedules: 

Back in the halls of 
Jeanmarie, Davis said he 
works 40 hours per week at 
an hourly rate, with some 
healthcare and retirement 
benefits in addition to 30 
days paid time off. He 
cleans Monday through Friday 
from 5 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. before 
heading back to his mobile 
home located near Cumber- 
land Farms at the edge of 
the college’s campus. Davis 
struggles with his vision so he 
has to walk to work or get a ride from 
one of his coworkers.” I’m registered 
blind by the state of Vermont, but it’s 
basically borderline,” he said. “It’s just 
enough that I can’t drive.” He walks 
to campus in snowstorms when he 
cannot get a ride. “In the last 10 years 
I’ve called out [sick] about four days,” 
he said. 

At his mobile home, Davis goes to 
bed around 4 p.m. or 5 p.m. to wake up 
at 12 a.m. He said it is a six-hour sched- 
ule adjustment he made to enable a 
balance between work and his hobbies. 
“I want to watch my prime time shows 
so I do it at 12 a.m. when everything 
repeats.” Davis said his home houses a 
collection of music and films, ranging 
from VHS to Blu-Ray and spanning 


some 4,000 titles. “It’s a hobby,” he 
said. “Way back when, my hobby was 
drugs but I switched to music, then 
film.” 

Davis quit using heroin cold turkey 
in the 1980s. “For seven days it was 
hell, but that opened up the door [to 
a better life],” he said. After quitting 
drugs, Davis said he was able to put 
the money he earned at work towards 
purchasing music and films. He ac- 
knowledged he still thinks of drugs 
from time.to time but keeps himself off 
of them by considering how they are a 
“waste of money.” 

Davis lives alone and said that on 
the night shift he was able to be alone 
with his own thoughts. However, he 
added, he is the kind of person that 
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Top left: Dennis Wolcott cleans the floors of the Dion Student Center at 5 a.m. on March 20, Center: John 
Waldron, supervisor for the early morning shift, substitutes when custodial staff are unavailable. Right: Wal- he could get up to the Roy 
dron heads down Jeanmarie Hall to clean a classroom on Monday. 

Below: Terry O’Brien cleans a bathroom in Alumni Hall on Friday. 


gets along with everybody. Now on the 
day shift, he interacts with many more 
people.” Most of the kids here I get 
along great with and I get along great 
with the faculty and staff too,” Davis 
said. “If they don’t want to talk I don’t 
talk to them, and if they want to talk I 
talk to them.” 

Dennis Wolcott, 57, starts his day at 
2a.m.,a time when some students are 
just going to bed. He drives 36 miles to 
the college where he has worked as a 
custodian for seven years. 

Wolcott said he came to the college 
at a time when he was between jobs. 
Previously, he had worked as the 
night shift custodian in a warehouse 
where baby food was made. Today, 
Wolcott starts cleaning the academic 
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and residential halls of the 
college at 5 a.m. He said that 
as a former worker of the 
night shift, it was a definite 
adjustment. 

“Now that our schedule 
got flopped all around it 
makes some things harder 
to do,” Wolcott said. “It’s a 
challenge, but I don’t look 
at it that way. I know what's 
got to be done and I do it.” 

Wolcott said that work- 
ing the day shift at the col- 
lege means he has to work 
around students. “Most of 
them aren’t too bad, some 
of them go on by and say 
nothing. The bigger share 
of them are polite -they say 
“excuse me’ and stuff.” He 
said that many students are 
busy with homework so he 
gets as much as he can clean 
without disturbing their 
studies. 

On a recent morning, 
Wolcott was busy cleaning 

the first floor of Dion so that 


Room to prepare the space for 
an 8 a.m. event. Normal duties 
for Dion include dust mop- 
ping, using a machine to wash 
the floors, and wet mopping 
any areas the machine cannot reach. 
Wolcott zipped around the large space 
grabbing trash bags that overflowed 
with Einstein’s food and dripped 
orange liquid. He swept up piles of dirt 
into long, thin, lines that looked like 
a bird’s-eye view of mountain ridges 
-one of which produced a writhing 
stink bug. His no-nonsense manner 
and focus made it all seem routine. 


Reactions to the change: 

Farrington said that he has heard 
only positive reactions to the change 
in shifts and that it allows the custo- 
dians to build a more cohesive team. 
“The night staff was very isolated. 
They didn’t get to come to speakers on 
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Above: A cutodian dust-mops the halls of Cheray. Right: Terry O’Brien, one of the 
college’s custodians, cleans a bathroom in Alumni Hall on Friday. 


campus during the day or the barbeque 
we host for our staff,” Farrington said. 
He added that with the change, custo- 
dians might now enjoy these events. 
The custodians have access to the 
college’s portal and events calendar via 
computers in their breakroom and in 
Dupont Hall. 

Waldron said that when he and his 
crew worked the night shift they only 
heard negative feedback such as things 
that were not done or that someone 
wanted improved. “When we’re here 
during the day we hear a lot of ‘thank 
you’ and ‘you guys are doing a great 
job,” Waldron said. “1 think froma 
morale point of view I've seen a signif- 
icant improvement. Is it as effective in 
terms of cleaning? I don’t know.” 

He said, “I think in time it will be 
more good than bad. It’s not real clear 
at the moment but I think we’re going 
to get there.” 

Although he ends his day at 1:30 
p-m., Wolcott does not have much 
time to attend events. “ After working 
an eight-hour day...it’s kind of hard to 
attend too much of anything and still 
do the stuff I have to [do] at home.” 

Wolcott lives with his 81-year-old 
mother. “She has a bad knee that 
bothers her so I do anything I can to 
help her out,” Wolcott said. He aids his 
mother with laundry, taking out gar- 
bage and recycling, as well as driving 
her to the bank and grocery store. “I 
don’t have much of a social life at all,” 
he said. 


Behind the scenes: 

Each morning, Shery Taft, 54, enters 
the college’s library through its back- 
door 20 minutes after 5 a.m. She has 
worked as a custodian at the college 
for nearly 13 years. She starts her day 
wiping down the circulation desk and 
taking out the trash and recycling on 
the entrance level of the library. 


“Then [I] go and clean four bath- 
rooms, take the trash out, vacuum, 
thoroughly,” Taft said. “It’s very phys- 
ical work,” she said. “You’re on your 
toes moving around, which is good.” 
Taft cleans the library with one other 
custodian or sometimes alone if he is 
needed elsewhere. 

Taft said her job has changed with 
the cut of the night shift. “We can’t do 
a really thorough job like we want to... 
because classes are going, or people 
are coming in and you can’t really be 
in their way.” Like Davis and Walcott, 
Taft said she has had more interactions 
with students now that she works 


care how you do your work as long 
as it gets done.” While she does not 
attend events at the college, she now 
has time to go to BINGO, and to have 
summer bonfires in her yard. “On the 
weekends we come alive,” Taft said. 


What's that in the trash cans? 

While the shift to days has offered 
anew challenge, some of the difficult 
elements of custodial work have noth- 
ing to do with the time of day. Wolcott 
detailed a time he had to clean vomit 
off the stones outside the entrance to 
the Dion Student Center. “The college 
can’t just leave that stuff. Somebody 


“| know what's got to be done 
and | do it.” 


during the day. “Generally they're 
pretty good kids. Sometimes you get 

a little ‘oh what'd you do that for’ but 
you say ‘okay’ and you keep on going.” 

Taft works alongside her husband 
David Taft, 57. She said they have 
been married for 37 years and have 
always worked together. Mr. Taft has 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease 
(COPD), which makes his job difficult. 
“He's doing his best,” Taft said. “He’s 
doing alright.” The couple has no chil- 
dren, but does have a “roly poly” dog 
named Frankie. 

“You actually get to see the day- 
light,” Taft said about now working the 
day shift, and explained that she can 
now go grocery shopping and make 
afternoon appointments. 

She said she likes the flexibility of 
her job. “They [her supervisors] don’t 


-Dennis Walcott, custodian 


does have to clean it up, and that just 
happened to be me.” He said he is “not 
thrilled” about this kind of task, but 
that accidents happen. 

Other messes, he said, are not acci- 
dents. Davis said he often picks up beer 
bottles from the classrooms after the 
weekend and that “quite regularly” he 
finds the trash cans in multiple class- 
rooms filled with urine.” This is some- 
thing that has been ongoing,” he said. 

Waldron said he does not know if 
the urine in trash cans comes from stu- 
dents or community members, but that 
the staff has been working on the issue 
for a long time and that it has recently 
become worse. The problemi used to be 
isolated to one or two classrooms, but 
now, Waldron’s staff finds urine ina 
half dozen classrooms on a near-daily 
basis. “I sincerely hope it isn’t one of 





our students, because it doesn’t seem 
like the values we all hope we're living 
by here,” Waldron said. Both Waldron 
and the department of Public Safety 
have been discussing possible ways to 
identify those responsible and solve the 
problem. 


What's in the dorms? 

Taft said she once volunteered to 
take a weekend shift in the college’s 
dorms. She said her coworker warned 
her to tie the garbage bags before 
removing them from the hallway cans. 
“You never know what the hell is in 
there,” Taft said. That day, she re- 
moved three garbage bags full of vom- 
it, cleaned a shower splattered with 
vomit, a sink filled with vomit, and a 
toilet overflowing with vomit. 

“T got home and took an hour-long 
shower. I felt ugh,” Taft said. 


Is the job worthwhile? 

Wolcott said that despite its chal- 
lenges, he enjoys his job. “It gets a little 
tougher as years go by,” he said. “I 
enjoy being around students...it’s the 
thing that keeps me coming.” 

Davis, has seen a lot of students 
in his 33 years. As he moves through 
Jeanmarie Hall pushing his mop across 
the tiles, he smiles and nods as people 
pass him. 

He pauses to say, “I do it for the 
college.”@ 
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Taxing the Queen 
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Top: A worker at Queen City Steel carries a ladder while at work on Thursday, April 5. 
Bottom: Looking through a door, a worker at Queen City Steel wears his hard hat and 
ear protection on Thursday, April 5. 








New tax on steel affects 
local businesses 


By Talia Perrea 
Photography Editor 


Tucked into a little corner of Burl- 
ington, just across the river from Win- 
ooski, on six acres of land, lies Queen 
City Steel. Queen City Steel, is a steel 
manufacturer that has been around 
since 1957. Amongst the dirt and rust, 
tucked into a little corner near the In- 
tervale, Queen City Steel sits on its own 
little metal paradise. 

Walking into the metal building that 
houses Queen City Steel is like walking 
into your grandfather's garage. Metal 
is stacked into piles that make sense 
only to the people who work there, and 
heavy machinery used for metal bend- 
ing is scattered around. Narrow walk- 


the 


the steel industry.” 


ways line the room, creating a maze of 
sorts, that only really make sense to the 
eight people that work there. 

Originally Queen City Steel was 
opened by Arthur Goldfield in 1957 as 
a salvage yard that made steel on the 
side, but over the years the company’s 
focus has changed. 

Jeff Goldfield, the current president 
of Queen City Steel and son of Arthur 
Goldfield described Queen City Steel 
as, “the Home Depot of the steel in- 
dustry.” On March 1, President Trump 
announced his intention to place a 25 
percent tariff on steel imports and a 10 
percent tariff on aluminum imports. 

Aside from moving their location in 
1978, due to the railroad terminating 
their lease in an attempt to clean up the 
waterfront. “You've got five years to 
get out,” Jeff Goldfield recalled when 
telling the story of how they ended 
up on their current property. Queen 
City Steel hasn’t changed that much 
throughout the years. 

“Over the years we've kept the 
salvage yard, but the focus has changed 
from salvage to more new steel,” Gold- 


field said. Queen City Steel operates 
with a total of eight employees, and 
keeps a tight ship. “I can probably 

sit here for an hour and name off all 
my customers,” Goldfield said with a 
laugh, when thinking about how many 
customers he works with. 

Justin Gillies, the production man- 
ager at Reliance Steel, is one of Gold- 
field’s customers. “Oh man, I don’t 
even know... 20 plus years,” Gillies 
said when asked how long Reliance 
Steel and Queen City Steel have been 
working together. 

According to Gillies, “[It’s] inter- 
esting and difficult,” to be in the steel 
industry in Vermont. Queen City Steel 
helps with this. “They definitely help 
out,” Gillies said, “They can pick up 


“(Queen City Steel is] 


epot of 


ildfield, president of Queen City Steel 


and deliver.” 

Goldfield is concerned by the new 
steel tariff. “It’s not going to help 
matters,” Goldfield said, “within the 
past six weeks our wholesale prices to 
us have gone up 20-25 percent or more. 
What's really tough is to explain it to 
the everyday Joe, who doesn’t neces- 
sarily understand what's going on with 
the steel business.” 

Queen City Steel buys their steel 
from a Canadian supplier, and as a 
manufacturer Queen City feels the neg- 
ative impact of the new steel tariff 
Reliance Steel isn’t one of these custom- 
ers though, as they understand what 

Queen City Steel is going through. 
“We don’t blame them for anything,” 
Gillies said, referring to the higher cost 
of the product. “It’s making things 
more chaotic,” Gillies said in reference 
to the impact on the steel tariff. 

“I'm hoping we're just be able to 
keep going and survive through this 
whole thing,” Goldfield said. @ 
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History professor 


spotlights 


invisible women 


By Elizabeth Stapleton & 
Drew Beckwith 
Social Media Editor & Staff Writer 


It all started when Jen Purcell came 
across a few mentions of a British 
woman in her 40s a BBC celebrity who 
had very little written about her. The 
next eight years of Purcell’s life were 
spent sleuthing through the history of 
Mabel Constanduros, the mother of 
British sitcom. On a recent afternoon, 
Purcell, chair of the history depart- 
ment, took time away from her office, a 
room filled to the brim with books and 
papers, to share her experience writing 
“Mother of the BBC Mabel Constan- 
duros and the Development of Popular 
Entertainment on the BBC, 1925-1957.” 


Q: Who is Mabel Constanduros and 
why does she matter? 

A: Nobody has heard of her, not even 
the Brits. I kept seeing her name and 

I think to myself, “Wow, somebody 
had to have written something about 
her,” but nobody had. Mabel Constan- 
duros is this woman who shows up 

in histories of BBC [British Broadcast- 
ing Corp.], maybe in lists as an early 
performer, or maybe gets a paragraph, 
and that’s about it. 1 was doing some 
research on the BBC and I kept seeing 
this person’s name, and of course I’m 
drawn to women’s history, so imme- 
diately I was like, “Who is this?” There 
was this one paragraph that said that 
what she did was the voices of up to 
seven different characters on the radio. 


Q: When did you get serious about 
researching her history? 
A: Back in 2010, I found out there’s this 
racecar driver with the last name of 
Constanduros. He’s British, probably 
in his late 20’s, so I contacted him. He 
said “Yup, that’s my great great grand- 
mother, but I know nothing about her.” 
He sent me to this other women 
in Scotland who was Mabel’s grand- 
daughter. So just on a whim I said to 
my husband, “I’ve been e-mailing this 
person, she’s in her 70’s and I don’t 
know how much longer she’s going 
to be around.” So I hopped on a plane 
in the middle of the semester, and I 
met this women, Anthea. They didn’t 
have any archives of Mabel, but I got 
pictures and heard stories. But I kept 
scratching. Since 2010, I’ve been re- 
searching, going out to England every 
so often to continue this search, so last 
spring I had everything I needed to 
write the book. 


Q: If you could sit down with Mabel 
Constanduros, what would you ask 
her? 

A: I would ask her where all of her di- 


aries are because 
she was a prolific 
writer. She wrote 
a lot for the BBC. 
She wrote books, 
plays and a lot 
of diaries. Her 
son in the 1960s 
burned them 

all because he 
didn’t have the 
space. She came 
to the BBC when 
she was 45, so 
there are a lot of 
questions about 
her relationships 
that I will never 
be able to speak 
to. How did she 
make her way through the BBC? How 
did she become so popular? She was 
just an amateur actress and one day au- 
ditions for the BBC and became a star. 


standuros. 


Q: Why does Constanduros matter in 
the sphere of history? 
A: I would argue she is the first person 
who created the structure for British 
sitcoms. She beats out Amos ‘n Andy 
which is what most people say was 
the first sitcom. Her first time on air 
is in 1925. A lot of people say that 
we [Americans] were way ahead of 
the Brits, but when it comes to Mabel 
Constanduros that’s not true. She was 
doing exactly sitcom, before it became 
sitcom, essentially creating that model 
for family sitcom. So in my mind, she’s 
a pioneer when it comes to sitcom. 
She’s also known and acknowl- 
edged as a pioneer, for better or for 
worse, for bringing soap operas to Brit- 
ain. She floats the idea to the BBC, and 
wants to get out of the role of comedy 
with the hopes of not being typecast. 
Here’s a women who starts her 
career at the BBC when she’s 45 
years old. She has a family, she’s got 
a husband who doesn’t want her on 
radio. Her husband was happy down 
in the suburbs but she wanted to be in 
London. So she essentially moves out 
of the house and becomes this celebri- 
ty. She was this go-get-em, vivacious 
woman, and her husband was an 
accountant, so of course she’s like, “Get 
me out of the house!” 


Q: What was the hardest part of writ- 
ing this book? 

A: Time. Most of this information is 
in Britain, it’s difficult to get there for 
me, none of the information is online. 
I have been going out to Britain pret- 
ty much every summer, sometimes 
during breaks. It has taken me about 
eight years to collect the material. 


Q: Will you be having a book signing 
event on campus? 

A: In general what I think what we're 
going to do when anyone in this de- 
partment puts a book out is to have a 
signing. Most of us fly under the radar, 
but I think it’s worth having a campus 
wide event for it. I like having con- 
versations with students about how I 
write, so it’s fun. 


Q:How does your first book compare 
to this new book being released? 
Would you consider them to both be 
biographies? 

A: Yes and no. Both of them are orient- 
ed towards women’s history. The first 
book was about six women in wartime, 
and it’s all based off their diaries, and 
the attempt was to pull them into the 
narrative of the war and how they 
engaged with the war. 

In a sense it was a biography, but in 
the back of my mind it was really about 
bringing to light these women who lit- 
erally people knew nothing about, and 
that’s where it connects to Mabel Con- 
standuros. It’s women who had a great 
deal of impact that ended up getting 
lost to history. My interest in women’s 
history is largely about making wom- 
en visible to a broader audience. The 
connection between the two is women 
being rendered as invisible, but the 
differences is that Domestic Soldiers is 
based off ordinary women, and Mabel 
is a celebrity. 

The books are written very differ- 
ently. I can’t read Domestic Soldiers 
anymore, I don’t like it. I made so 
many mistakes with it. I wanted to do 
one thing and it came out as something 
different and the publisher wanted 
something different, too so it wasn’t 
exactly what I wanted. If I had to write 
it over again I would. 
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Jen Purcell, chair of the history department, is writing a book about the mother of British sitcom, Mabel Con- 


Q: How did you begin writing? Do 
you have specific reasons for writing 
each book? 

A: Usually I’m searching for things that 
haven't been written on because that’s 
what fuels me. 


Q: How many hours a week do you 
typically devote to writing this book? 
A: If I hadn’t had the sabbatical I 
would have nothing right now. I liter- 
ally cannot write during the semester 
because there’s just too much going on. 
I spend a lot of time during the breaks 
doing my writing, usually Monday 
mornings until noon... that was my 
day. What I would do is write up until 
noon, and then I’d switch over and 
prep for class for Tuesday. 

During sabbatical I was writing 
every single day. I had this thought 
that maybe I could have time to go to 
the gym and work out but no, actually 
I gained weight sitting there writing.| 
usually write here in my office and 
it’s distracting to work at home when 
Liam’s there [her 6 year old son]. 


Q: Why do you believe Americans 

are so obsessed with British royalty? 
Will you be watching the wedding of 
Prince Harry and Megan Merkel next 
month? 

A: Around the time of Diana, they 
really learned how to be celebrities, 
and we're fascinated with celebrities. 
We don’t have our own royalty. An in- 
stitution as old as the British monarchy 
is compelling to Americans because we 
don’t have that length of history. 

The wedding is in June, they’re 
getting married on the 19th and I'll be 
there on the 20th to receive some 
“swag” because my next book is going 
to be a mass observation about British 
royalty. @ 
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Students share 


By Jess Ward 
Lifestyle & Politics Editor 


As dreamy as it may seem to experience 
a whole new world for an entire semester, 
the process getting there can be stressful 
and sometimes the experience itself can be 
surprising, but students don’t have to go © 
through the stress alone. This collection from 
students currently abroad or home after 
their experience offers first-hand advice and 
insight drawn from time away. 


Jet-set to Florence: 

“Tam currently in Florence, Italy” said Chris- 
tina Scenna ‘19. “For me, the process of decid- 
ing was super easy. Both sides of my family 
are from Italy so I had my heart set there 
almost two years before applying.” Scenna 
added that she picked the city of Florence 
because a program through Syracuse Univer- 
sity offered the exact classes she was looking 
to take as a sociology major. 

“My favorite part of Florence is living with 
a host family. You get to speak Italian, and 
eat authentic and healthy Italian food.” 

As for everyday changes in her lifestyle, 
Scenna noted that “I’ve definitely noticed I’m 
eating healthier and walking more. I live a 
twenty-minute walk away from my school 
and a forty-minute walk from the center [of 
the city].” 

As great as her experience has been, she 
has had minor hiccups. “My least favorite 
part is definitely the medicine. The dosages are 
lower here than in the US so sometimes I have 
had to buy two bottles of melatonin or ibupro- 
fen, but it’s honestly not that bad.” 

While she was dead-set on going to Italy, she took 
the time to research all her options thoroughly before 
making her decision. 


The Mountains are Calling: 

“T studied abroad in Peru with SFS. I wanted to do 
something different with my study abroad experi- 
ence, rather than the generic European trip,” said 
Will Durkin ‘18. “I’m a biology and environmental 
studies double major. The appeal to, not only travel 
and visit parts of the Amazon Rainforest and Andes 
Mountains, but to research and study in those unique 
and unbelievable ecosystems was a no-brainer.” 

As perfect a choice Peru became for Durkin, it 
didn’t come easy. “It’s really hard to pick a loca- 
tion, I struggled with it for months before I finally 
chose Peru. For me, it came down to program 
type, the language spoken, and cultural values 
and how comfortable I was with that.” Durkin 
added that he has been speaking Spanish since 
high school. “I also considered the type of envi- 
ronment I was going to be submerging myself 
into.” 

In Peru, Durkin explored the Amazon, hiked up 
glaciers and the high Andes mountains, and travelled 
through the vast altipano, or high plains region. These 
were only a few of his favorite aspects of his experi- 
ence. “My fellow students made the trip that much 
better, and my professors were some of the most 
knowledgeable people I have ever met.” During his 
time abroad, he completed an independent research 
topic where he studied the population dynamics of 
tree ferns in the Eastern Andes. 

His one complaint with the trip was that he could 
not stay longer. “I could not have picked a better 
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Emma Drennen ‘19 admires the view on a study break in Greece 


place for me. I came out on the other side a more 
responsible, independent, and capable adult. I feel 
more confident whenever I have to step outside of 
my comfort zone.” 


Living the dream? 

Emma Drennen’19 had a similar experience in 
knowing that she had always wanted to study abroad 
in Paris. “I’m a French and theatre double major, so 
I wanted to study somewhere where I could really 
practice my French as well as have the opportunity 
to experience the theatre world in a city with rich 


Life is just life somewhere else.” 


real advice for study abroad wannabes 


like the Latin Quarter or Montmartre, you 
can just feel the vibrant artistic spirit. I also 
love that there’s bread with every meal and 
it’s socially acceptable to drink at 1 p.m. ona 
Tuesday.” 

She noticed that her biggest challenge was 
the lack of convenience that the US is known 
for. “I would kill for a Walmart or Target 
because going to 12 different tiny stores to get 
everything you need gets old.” 

However, unlike Scenna, Drennen was 
met with conflicting feelings at the beginning 
of her time abroad. “For a while I wished I 
had studied in the UK or Italy —places I’ve 
visited where I felt the general atmosphere 
was more welcoming than that of Paris. But 
now that I've been here longer, I feel like 
I’ve come to appreciate the grouchy Parisian 
“grimace” on the Metro.” 

“Something I think about a lot is some 
advice my dad gave me when I used to 
talk about how much I wanted to leave the 
US: life is just life somewhere else. I think 
wherever you decide to go, don’t go into it 
expecting it to be this magical mythical land 
full of constant Instagram moments. I think 
it’s important to approach the location as an 
adventure, but also an adventure that you'll 
have to live with for three to five months. 
Challenge yourself and expand your horizons 
and be brave, but take the time to really ask 
yourself, ‘could I really live there?” 


A change in scenery 

Though for some students, knowing where 
to study isn’t as easy as finding a place that fits 
both majors and personal interests. “I honestly 
barely researched anything before applying 
for a program” said Nellie Putur ‘19. “I never 
even considered anywhere outside of Europe and I'd 
heard great things about DIS so I applied there with- 
out much thought. I applied for the fall 2017 session 
in Copenhagen, but it was full so they offered me 
Stockholm instead. I didn’t really care where I went 
abroad, I just wanted to go.” 

Like Scenna and Drennen, Putur noticed her way 
of life had changed in some weird ways. “If you go to 
Europe at all, bring a water bottle everywhere you go 
because water isn’t free at restaurants.” 

Putur advises that the best thing to do before 
applying to any program is to do prior research 
on location and program. “I'd already been to 
Europe three or four times, so it might have been 
cool to branch out a little more. Stockholm was 
fun, and Sweden is an awesome country so I’m 
glad I went, but had I done more research outside 
of Europe, I’m not sure I would have chosen it.” 

While studying abroad is highly recommend- 


-Fmma Drennen ‘{9 ed for any and all students looking to branch out 


theatrical history.” She also mentioned that she had 
dreamed of living in Paris since she was 16-years-old, 
making this the perfect time to make that dream a 
reality. 

Drennen has noticed her lifestyle has changed in 
smaller, but more rewarding ways than expected. “I 
spend a lot of time just sitting and drinking coffee or 
reading. I generally take my time with things much 
more than I would in the fast-paced US.” 

She also lists some of her favorite cultural phe- 
nomena she has experienced. “My favorite thing 
about Paris is the rich art history. Especially in areas 


of their comfort zone, there are many things to 
consider while looking through program pamphlets. 
Find a place where you can take classes you will 
benefit from, where your personal interests can be 
explored or indulged, and somewhere you can really 
see yourself growing. ®@ 
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As the national conversation about women (#Me- 
too, #Timesup) continues, women across campus 
have contributed their voices. To collect some of 
those opinions, editors Sixiang Chen ‘19 and Maddie 
Clark ‘18, interviewed 10 women on campus in their 
video “2018--Year of the Woman.” Go to defender. 
smcvt.edu to hear what they said. 


vaeo produced and edited by Sirizug Chen “18 and Madde Curt ‘18 
dedendersmevtedu 
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Ten campus voices share what it means to be a woman in 2018 


Here is an sample of what they shared. 

“T haven't really stepped into the real world yet, 
I haven't really stepped into the job field, but I do 
know the glass ceiling is happening in our lives,” said 
Yuran Tian ‘19. 

“Being a woman means a lot of things to me: 
strength, confidence, power, beauty, grace, and love,” 
said Lara Scott, director of MOVE. 


“Tf | could choose being a white woman or a black 
woman, in the sense of privilege and how most likely 
I am to succeed in this society, I would be a white 
woman,” said Deborah-Julie Katsuva ‘18. “Not to say 
that I don’t like who I am. Absolutely I love who I 
am, but in this society, if 1 were a white woman, | 
would be more likely to succeed.” © 
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Tearmann: 


a show about finding yourself 


By Reiley Adelson 
Staff Writer 


Consider the title of Joshua LaCourse’s 
‘18 original, movement based, perfor- 
mance piece involving masks and no 
spoken words --Tearmann. The Gaelic 
word translates to the English word 
asylum. 

With one week left for rehearsal un- 
til the show opens, LaCourse, a dozen 
actors and his creative team have been 
working to translate Tearmann, for the 
stage. 

In the beginning, LaCourse saw 
his capstone project taking a different 
route. “At first I wanted to do a pro- 
duction of Macbeth, a traditional show, 
but at the end of the day, this is one 
of the only times in my life where I’m 
going to be able to do whatever I want 
to do,” he said 

And the thing that he wanted to do 
was to come up with a show that uses 
only movement, acrobatics, singing, 
and masks to tell the story of how at 
a certain point in everyone's life, they 
have woken up and found themselves 
in this crazy world. “The show takes 
these characters who are sad and 
lonely, masked and walled, and makes 
them realize that at some point we are 
all going to die, so why not make make 
this the most beautiful existence and 
have as many deep connections with 
people as possible,’ said LaCourse. 
“Made mainly out of papier-maché, 
the masks make the characters more 
relatable, allowing Tearmann to come 
alive,” said Talia Perrea ’20, an actor in 
the show. 

The show also works with the idea 
that an asylum can be a place where 
you are put or it’s a place where you 
can seek refuge, the play can be a com- 
bination of both but it’s also unclear 
throughout the production, which ver- 
sion it is.“I wanted to create something 
that was a communication for that and 
I didn’t want to use words because I 
think that people talk too much,” said 
LaCourse. 

“Joshua himself is really so interest- 
ed and multi talented and dedicated 
and very creative, he is the kind of 
person who could pull something like 
this off, given his skill set and his cha- 
risma.” said Peter Harrigan, professor 
of fine arts, who has worked with La- 
Course as he has developed his show. 

Although LaCourse has had guid- 
ance along the way, getting the show 
up and running, this semester, has 
been a challenge. Busy schedules from 
him and his cast, combined with work, 
the main stage production, spring 
break and Easter break has made 
finding rehearsal time difficult. “It’s not 
just me who has been a part of multiple 
performances. The theatre majors tend 
to be gluttons for punishment. Doing 


multiple things at once, trying to get as 
much done as humanly possible,” he 
said. 

The key, said LaCourse, has ap- 
peared as the cast bonded. With 
LaCourse making them family dinners, 
he hoped to create a sense of trust 
between all of them so that they can 
work well together on stage. “Our first 
couple of rehearsals were ensemble 
building workshops, just to get every- 
one comfortable with one another,” 
said Sage Fagbohun ‘20, who is mak- 
ing his acting debut in Tearmann. “So 
when we actually started working on 
the show, everyone knew each other, 
which helped speed up the process of 
learning everything,” Fagbohun said. 

Now as the show moves into its final 
week of rehearsal, LaCourse could not 
be more proud of his team. “From 
never having done mask play at all, to 
displaying this really powerful vulner- 
ability and just giving. I can’t express 
how proud I am of the actors. Tear- _ 
mann has been a blind leap of faith and 
if it was anybody else, I don’t think it 
would have worked. But the current 
crew we have together, they want to 
send it, and they want it be the best 
performance that it can be,” said 
LaCourse.@ 
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Talia Perrea ’20 and Ian Underwood ’18 practices a jump from on of their scenes togetiier in 
the show Tearmann, on Wednesday, April 4. The Play debuts on April 12. 
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Joshua LaCourse 18 watches a scene from his show, Tearmann, on Wednesday, April 4. 
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By Courtney Burt 
Staff Writer 


On a campus with a very small 
theatre department and only two full 
time faculty, Saint Michael’s College 
does not offer screen writing courses. 
That did not hold three seniors back 
this year from creating original shows 
for their senior seminars. 

Historically, this is the largest 
number of senior theater majors who 


| have written their own original shows 


in one academic school year, said Peter 


: Harrigan, professor of fine arts. 


Wood Raised Boy showed in McCa- 
rthy Hall at Saint Michael’s College in 
mid-November, but the show isn’t over 


| for Senior Patrick Cornacchio. Cor- 


nacchio has experience writing plays 
- he wrote a 10 page play that was 
performed at a festival in Waitsfield, 
Vt. his sophomore year. Cornacchio 
explained his unique creative process 
and why the curtains are not shutting 
on his play anytime soon. 
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Patrick Cornacchio ’18 wears a mask from his original production Wood Raised Boy, that fulfilled his senior capstone requirement. 


Q: If you had to pitch your play in an 
elevator, what would you say? 


A: Wood Raised Boy is about a boy 
in Canada in the 1800s and his desire 
to learn more about the outdoors. He 
stumbles upon native spirits that he 


O 


teaches but also learns from. It’s almost 
like the Jungle Book, but in the woods, 

with themes such as transcendentalism 
and romanticism woven in. 


Q: What made you want to do your 
own show as opposed to an estab- 
lished production? 

A: I wanted it to be tailored to my in- 
terests and experiences. Freshman year, 
I wrote a 14 page draft. So, I’ve actually 
been working on this for about three 
years. It is so important to me and who 
I think I am, so I wanted to explore that 
world. It also ties into my experience in 
the Boy Scouts. 


Q: How many drafts did you go 
through for this show? 

A: Three. The first 14 page draft was 
really bad, then the following 30 page 
draft was closer. The next 60 page 
draft, which was finalized in Septem- 
ber, was the draft I used but I am still 
working on it. I keep writing it because 


I keep growing. 


Q: Describe a scene that is a direct 
reflection of your own experiences. 
A: Well, in the first scene, Ernest (the 
main character) talks about how he 
wants to learn more about nature and 
that he won't stop until he knows all 
its secrets, and for me that’s true for 
nature, but also life in general. I’m like 
Ernest in that I’m always amazed at 
what I’m able to learn in life and that 
no one is ever truly done learning 


Q: What inspires you? 

A: Family and friends, I see a lot of 
them in my writing. Definitely the 
outdoors and fantasy - this play was 
full on fantasy. It has talking animals, 
it doesn’t get more fictiony than that. 
I watch a lot of superhero movies, so I 


feel like that is in there too somewhere. 


Honestly, I find inspiration every- 
where. 


Q: What are some of the challenges 
you faced in the creative process? 

A: The hardest part was remaining 
objective, because I was so close to the 
project. When I drafted the play I was 
writing the character with a Victorian, 
proper voice and all the characters 
sounded the same so none of the jokes 
were landing. I made it more fun 

with one liners, connecting ideas and 
thoughts and adding layers of fore- 
shadowing and continuity. 


Q: How does it feel to see the show 


that you wrote for so long come to 
life? 

A: These characters were existing ina 
one dimensional world in my head and 
then the actors were bringing the 
characters to life. People were bringing 
things to the stage that I didn’t think of. 
Theater is an art of collaboration.e 
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Sage Fagbohun ’20 works on his mask for the show Tearmann in the Makerspace on 


Thursday, April 5. 
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Space Hike 





By Courtney Burt 
Staff Writer 


Finn Clougherty, ‘18 director of 
Space Hike, is hyped for his upcoming 
show, which includes sci-fi elements 
and takes inspiration from Star Trek. 
The curtains on this Senior Sem open 
on April 20. His childhood fascination 
with science fiction fueled the back- 
bone for this futuristic story. 


Q: What is the story about? 

A: Well, it’s essentially a show about 
myself and it’s a very Star Trek heavy. 
It goes sideways from what you might 
expect. I play with classic tropes and 
what not. I was inspired by sci fi mov- 
ies, whether or not I was aware of that 
when I was writing this in 2015-2016. 


Q: How is it about you? 

A: I wouldn't say this play is at all 
about me, per say, but it’s more a col- 
lection of things I like scrambled into 
a big ol’ mess. But if you want to dig 
through the garbage to find a message, 
it might be about being betrayed by 
your heroes. 


Q: What prompted you to write your 
own show? 

A: I always liked writing scripts. I 
think I was having a hard time decid- 
ing what to do for my senior sem.! 
figured I wasn’t too bad at directing 
and submitted a script that I thought 
was pretty funny. Some might say it 
was lazy. : 


Q: How long did it take to write the 
show? 

A: I played with the idea in 2015 but I 
put words on the paper in 2016. In 
mythology class, when not a lot was 
going on, I started writing! I gave cop- 
ies to my friends to read, but sadly no 
one ever found the time to look at it. I 
submitted it anyways. I went back and 
re-wrote and added 1000 plus words 
and I’ve been working on it officially 
since early junior year. 


Q: How did you teach yourself how 

to write the show, or was it something 
you've been doing for a while? 

A: I had never written a play at this 
length, but from the amount of TV and 
movies I've watched I knew how to tell 
a story or at least knew what a story 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
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other and me. You and I sound differ- 
ent from each other and our parents, 
but actually giving the characters stuff 
to say that is unique was hard. It’s a 
learning process, but you have to also 
learn when to leave it alone. 


was supposed to look like. 


Q: What inspires you? 

A: In sixth grade, my dad had comic 
strips that I loved, which got me into 
Star Trek. Some of my stuff is direct- 
ly inspired by ‘The Fellowship of the 
Ring’.I guess you could say there is 
also technology versus nature in the 
show if you really look for it. 


Q: How does it feel to see the show 
come to life in rehearsal? 

A: I’m really pleased with how it’s 
going so far. I’m super proud of the 
cast, and it’s been great to see the life 
you faced in the creative process? they give the show and the spin they 
A: You can’t write a 30 page script put on it that’s different from my own. 
in a day, week or even a month. The ® 

biggest challenge I'd say is making the 

characters sound different from each 


Q: What are some of the challenges 
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Lost in translation: 


unintentional jokes far from home 


By Sixiang Chen 
International Editor 


For international students here, 
and for American students who study 
abroad, mastering a second language 
can be fraught with confusing trans- 
lations. And newcomers often make 
jokes by mistake. 

Six years ago, I came to America 
to study at Grand River Academy in 
Cleveland, Ohio. I had a solid foun- 
dation of basic English but one day I 
bumped into a senior student, and he 
asked, “What's up?” It was the first 
time I heard the common expression 
and I had no idea what it meant. Awk- 
wardly, I looked up into the sky and 
questioned him, “Sky?” 

The senior student laughed at me 
for half a semester and my story was 
spread all over the high school. But, 
every expert has made mistakes before 
becoming an expert. 

I’m not the only one to suffer the 
consequences of a joke lost in transla- 
tion. “The first time I ordered food at 
Subway, I didn’t know how to order 


pe Tetttran 
from the bank. — 
ee eet “How do 


| was confused and answered to 
him, “I like it so much.” 
The bank teller laughed and said 
_ to me, “I mean the nominal value, 
_ like $5, $10, $20, or $100.” 
Iwas ashamed and said to him, 
~ “$20 please.” 
‘pedal I withdrew money, I ran 
--- Elanine Yu ‘18 


beet 


Once my boyfriend and I went 
shopping on Saturday. Suddenly, 


I wanted to pee, so I asked my 
boyfriend where the bathroom 
was. 
My boyfriend: “How much do you 
want to pee?” 
Me: “Around 13 ounces!!” 
My boyfriend laughed at me for 
three months until the summer 
was coming. 

-—- Amonymous ‘19 





food by myself,” said Traci Yang ‘19 
from Shanghai, China. “When the wait- 
ress asked me what I would like, I bit 
the bullet and said ‘this, this, this, that, 
yes, this, no, no, that, ok, thanks.’ 

“It was hard to order food without 


it’s free to smoke.’ 

He was shocked when his friend 
explained that the “smoke-free” 
meant that smoking was prohibited, 
not “free.” Henceforth, He stopped 
smoking on campus, “Every time I 


“The existence of these jokes is an 
indispensable and irreproducible 
part of our lives.” 


some vocabulary, and I saw the wait- 
ress was tittering,” Yang said. 
Another student, who asked not 
to be identified, said, “Last year, St. 
Michael’s College introduced a new 
policy: smoke-free campus. Once I 
asked my friend, an American student 
[who was a smoker], if he quit smoking 
while I smoked a cigarette under the 
sign. He answered, ‘Smoke-free cam- 
pus.’ I nodded my head and said, ‘Ya, 









Um... we 
sky > ve? 


-Taric Yang ‘19 


see ‘XXXX-free,’ I would think of my 
unmentionable experience.” 

It also happens to American stu- 
dents who study abroad. For example, 
when you go to Austria or Germany, 
you must be careful about how to refer 
to your friend. “Mein Freund,’ or “My 
friend’ is very different from ‘Freund 
von mir,’ or ‘friend of me,’” said Alec 
Medine ‘18, who studied abroad in 
Austria last spring. “If you refer to 


ILLUSTRATION BY SARAH MCLELLAN 


Eraser vs. Rubber 


In my mind, the “eraser” and “rubber” have the same 
meaning. Once, I had to use the eraser in a class but I forgot 
to bring it, so I asked a female classmate who was an Amer- 
ican girl, “Do you have the rubber? I forgot bringing to the 
class.” The girl looked at me with a shocked look on her face. I 


repeated my question while using my body language, “Rub- 
ber.” Finally, the girl understood what I talked about. Two 
months later, a British student complain to me, “I have no 
idea why ‘rubber’ means condom here?” After that, I realized 
why the girl looked at me with a shocked look. , 

-- Amonymous ‘18 








them as ‘my friend,’ the locals assume 
they are your boyfriend or girlfriend. 
Something very handy to know when 
you are ordering something such as a 
drink for a friend at a bar, or it can get 
quite embarrassing.” 

Jennifer Toner ‘17 studied abroad 
in Switzerland and lived with a fam- 
ily who spoke French. “When I was 
talking about my cousin who lives in 
Detroit, I kept saying the word ‘Detroit’ 
to my host mom, but she had no idea 
where I was talking about. 

“Then I started explaining more that 
it was in Michigan, that they made cars 
there, and she finally exclaimed, ‘Oh! 
Detroit!’ However, it was pronounced 
‘de-twah,’ which is the proper way to 
pronounce it in French. It was pretty 
funny and we kept joking about it for 
the remainder of my time there,” said 
Toner. 

“People who studied abroad are 
more or less likely to make some jokes 
[in translation], and some of the jokes 
will make them embarrassing, and 
some of the jokes make others laugh,” 
Yang said. “However, the existence of 
these jokes is an indispensable and 
irreproducible part of our lives. They 
help us to grow up, making us better 
integrate into different cultures from 
the jokes.”® 


yes? & No? 


It was the first time [came to 
America. 
The customs officer: Will you visit 
the city, New York? © 

Feng: No! 

The customs officer: So you won't 
visit New York? P 
Feng: Yes! 

The customs officer: You mean 
you will visit New York? 

Feng: No! 

Both of us have a breakdown. 

--- Fengting Zheng ‘1 


Steak cooked 


It was the first time I went to a 
restaurant to order a steak. When 
the server asked me, “How do you 
like your steak cooked?” I tried to 
find a word but I failed. I answered 
to him, “seventy percent please.” 
The server questioned to me, “Me- 
dium well?” I was awkward and 
said, “Yes.” 

---Sixiang Chen ‘19 
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What's your sign? 


By McKelvey Ayres 
Staff Writer 


If you're anything like Morgan Chavez 19, or 
the 298,000 other people who follow Astro Poets on 
Twitter for their daily horoscopes, there’s a good 
chance you know if you're a Virgo or a Cancer. While 
the daily horoscope seems to be the most widely 
recognized section of astrology, it represents only 
a fraction of the information that’s available if you 
know where to look. Social media accounts dedicated 
to astrology are now flooding the feeds of millenials. 

Astrology, the study of the movements of celestial 
bodies, better known as planets, is thought to have 
originated around the time of the ancient Egyptians 
who passed it onto the Babylonians, who introduced 
it to the Greeks, where philosophers like Aristotle 
and Plato began to study the subject. Early astrol- 
ogers used the charts as a way to predict weather 
patterns for agriculture, or to predict the best time to 
go to war or when a natural disaster might occur. 

They identified 12 constellations that aligned with 
the 12 months of the year and the progression of the 
seasons. 

After talking to Tess Hadley, a local astrologist 
based in Burlington, I learned that while it’s fairly 
common to know your zodiac sign, you need to 
know the month, day, hour, and location of your 
birth to correctly fill out your entire Star Chart. The 
Star Chart, also known as a Natal Chart is the snap- 
shot of the sky at the time of your birth. It often is 
represented in the form of a circle that is broken into 
12 sections consisting of Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Can- 
cer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricorn, 
Aquarius and Pisces. An image of the constellations 
is at the center of the chart and shows the location 
of the Moon rising, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and Pluto, telling you what 
sign and house each planet was in at the time of your 
birth. Each planet is thought to possess distinct pow- 
ers or characteristics. For example, the Babylonians 
associated Mars with aggression and war. The Star 
Chart is thought to indicate personality traits, behav- 
iors, desires, and possible life direction. 

While astrology has been around for thousands 
of years, it seems to be especially resonating with 
millennials. Swaths of daily horoscopes pop on social 
media, SnapChat is filled with stories from Cosmo- 
politan, to Buzzfeed, with headlines like, “Have you 
seen your horoscope today?!” or “You won't believe 


Capricorn 
December 22 - January 19 


Aquarius 
January 20 - February 18 


Pisces 
February 19 - March 20 


Aries 
March 12 - April 19 
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what your horoscope says!” 

Chavez explained that her interest in astrology has 
a lot to do with the fun of it, “I follow a ton of astrol- 
ogy accounts on twitter and I’m always sending them 
to my friends like “See, this is you!’” She also thinks 
that the social aspect of it just as appealing to her. “It 
always sparks a conversation from which you can 
get to know someone.” This seems to be a common 
theme among avid astrology enthusiasts. 


“More often than not, it's 
young women who contact 
me in hopes of getting a 
reading. 


- Tess Hadley, Astrolagist 


Moira McAvoy, 23, of Veritext Legal in Washing- 

ton D.C., said “It’s so rad to see people more freely 
talking about themselves, and their lives, and what 
makes them tick, in a way that I don’t think would be 
accessible otherwise.” Both Chavez and McAvoy said 
that through astrology, they find rational explana- 
tions for their personality traits and characteristics 
and that can be reassuring. 

“Tm drawn to my sign, Aries, with a Gemini 
Moon, they both name major aspects of my person- 
ality and reassure me that those things are okay.” 
said McAvoy. Aries are characteristically passionate, 
motivated, and relentlessly determined. McAvoy, 
who is ambitiously working in a law firm seems to 
exemplify these base traits. 

I sat down with Hadley, to get her perspective on 
the current astrology craze to see if she had any idea 
why millenials had suddenly become so obsessed 
with astrology. 

We met in the dimly lit, incense scented, Dobra 
Tea shop, where she told me she was a Leo, a fire 
sign. I’m a Pisces, a water sign, and on most horo- 
scopes we are said to be “all wrong for each other.” 
One of the first things she told me was that like your 
Sun Sign, everyone knows what it feels like to sit in 
the sun, just as you know what it feels like to be your 
sign. So maybe you're already a little more informed 


Taurus 
April 20 - May 20 


Gemini 
May 21 - June 20 


Cancer 
June 21 - July 22 


Leo 
July 23 - August 22 


about your astrological sign than you thought. 

Hadley said she isn’t sure if millennials are more 
interested in astrology than other generations but it’s 
more obvious because of social media. She asked me 
if I had heard about the memes people were making 
about astrology, comparing everything from cats and 
Game of Thrones’ characters to the different astrolog- 
ical signs, and making sign “starter packs.” Some- 
thing so obviously millennial as memes that didn’t 
have the platform to exist in earlier generations had 
suddenly become alight with astrology references. 

Hadley has been working as an astrologist part 
time for years, but recently made it her full-time job. 
Giving daily chart readings, sometimes up to four a 
day, Hadley spends an hour going over the client's 
Star Chart with them, telling them what she sees 
and asking them if that relates to their lives. She said 
that she’s noticed a pattern in the people who have 
reached out to her. They tend to be young and in 
their early 20’s. More often than not, it’s young wom- 
en who contact her in hopes of getting a reading, 
with a few exceptions for the odd caller from India. 

To begin a Star Chart, Hadley needs details about 
the client's birth, including date, location, and time. 
“T won't tell the person they are this or that. I'll say 
“Why am I seeing this in your chart?” and they often 
times will say, “Well, actually..’ and tell me about 
why or how that [reading] makes sense to them.” 

Hadley said this type of astrology allows for 
self-reflection, something that she said we could use a 
little more of in this day and age. If interest in astrolo- 
gy within the millennial generation has peaked Had- 
ley wonders if this is a reaction to the overstimulated 
life many people lead. Which seems to ring true with 
Chavez who “loves the idea of becoming connected 
to an element of nature” through astrology. 

“It’s a reaction to the Internet age. In a time when 
you can learn anything online, you might find your- 
self over-stimulated, and craving some kind of an 
anchoring,” Hadley said. “ Astrology isn’t this fact 
you can look up... you feel it. It’s an unfolding thing, 
a different way of learning.” e 


Virgo 
August 23 - September 22 


Libra 
September 23 - October 22 


Scorpio 
October 23 - November 21 


Sagittarius, 
November 22 -December 21 
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PHOTOS BY HANNAH MCKELVEY 
Corinne Duffy ‘18 stretches on the indoor 
track and runs in the Tarrant Athletic 
Center on St. Michael's college campus. 





Stressed out? Stretch out 


How to find time to exercise as a college student 


By Isabelle Risse and Olivia Soutter 
Staff Writers 


Do you ever find yourself craving 
an intense workout to get your blood 
flowing, but you can’t find the time 
in your busy schedule? As a college 
student, having four classes a semes- 
ter, homework, extracurriculars, and 
possibly a job, it’s hard to fit exercise 
in there too. But balancing all of that 
stress may get easier if you do manage 
to work out and to burn some calories. 

Whether you're new to exercising, 

a student-athlete, a marathon runner, 
or none of the above, there’s a workout 
avenue for everyone. Getting involved 
with exercise activities on campus can 
connect you to new people, help you 
destress, manage time, and get your 
blood pumping. Here are some ways to 
help you find what's right for you, how 
to find the time, and how to have fun 
with it. 


TAMING YOUR STRESS 
Working out is incredibly important 
when dealing with stress management, 
according to psychology professor Me- 
lissa McDuffie at St. Michael’s College. 
“When you're depressed, anx- 
ious, or stressed, the body can take a 


Intramural Sign Up 
Interested in signing up for 
non-competitive team sports? 


Go to smcathletics.com/informa- 
tion/intramurals_recreation/index 
where students can sign up their 
teams or join teams to participate 
in different sports according to the 
season they're being held in. 





beating, and we go into crisis mode,” 
said McDuffie. “Exercise helps the 
body’s natural chemicals to focus on 
something else.” She explained that 
when we are in crisis mode, it’s the 
time when we least want to workout 
although it’s also the most crucial time 
to workout. 


quick or short run in between classes, 
do it. Showing up to class sweaty is 
actually awesome.” 


STRETCH YOUR BOUNDARIES 
There are opportunities on campus 

for students looking to workout with 

groups and classes. “I started holding 


“Even if you have to go for a quick or 
short run in between classes, do it.” 


McDuffie suggests college students 
fit in any small amount out of exercise, 
at least three times a week, even if it is 
just a walk for 20 minutes. 


NO TIME? MAKE IT! 

A recent study at the National 
Institute of Health showed that when 
students head to college, the physi- 
cal activity they knew in high school 
often drops off for a variety of reasons, 
including time management. 

Marilyn McCall ‘19 is currently 
training for her second marathon this 
year. Management is her key to suc- 
cessful training. McCall is a planner. 
Every night, she schedules her work- 
outs for the next day. So, when she 
wakes up at 5:45 a.m. to lace up her 
sneakers and hit the pavement, she 
knows she has enough time to get a 
good run in and manage her school 
work. 

Whenever she finds a spare mo- 
ment, she does some pushups to get 
her heart rate up. She likes to empha- 
size the positives of exercise, and boast 
about it. “Even if you have to go for a 


-Marilyn McCall, 19 


yoga classes at Saint Michael's College 
because I think self-care is very im- 
portant especially on a college campus 
where students can easily get stressed 
out from school,” said Kate Floyd ‘06. 

Floyd’s yoga classes are held every 
Wednesday at 7 p.m. in the Interna- 
tional Commons, across the street from 
the suites. Typically 20 to 30 people 
come to these classes.” My goal is to 
make it a non-judgmental and non- 
competitive environment,” Floyd said. 
“Beginners are always welcomed to 
this all level class.” 

Mackenzie Dalton ’20 is involved 
in intramural basketball in the winter. 
“T started playing on an intramural 
basketball team when I was a freshman 
because it kept me active in winter. 
The team I was on last year is the same 
team I’m on this year,” Dalton said. 

“More people should participate in 
intramurals,” Dalton said. “There are 
so many different sports to pick from 
in each season, and it’s not a compet- 
itive atmosphere. The goal is to just 
have fun.” 








DARE TO BE BOLD 

For students who are new to the 
fitness scene, trying a new activity can 
lead to a healthy pattern. 

“Before I came to St. Michael’s 
College, I didn’t have any knowledge 
of how to utilize the gym because I had 
never gone before,” said Xiaowen Wu 
‘18 from China. 

It’s been three and half years since 
Wu has started working out, and he 
now participates in TRX (Total Body 
Resistance Exercise) classes.” Fitness is 
not a big part of China,” Wu said.” My 
friends that I made here though 
encouraged me to go to the gym with 
them and taught me how to lift and 
come up with a work out plan.” 

The options are numerous, includ- 
ing the Fit Pass which costs $30 via 
knight card and is good for all classes 
held in the second floor dance studio in 
Tarrant. 

“T wish I took advantage of the 
fitness classes they had to offer when I 
went here,” Floyd said as she got ready 
to teach her yoga class on a recent 
Wednesday. @ 


Fit Pass 


The $30 Fit Pass can be bought 
via Knight Card at the beginning 
of the semester at the Tarrant 
Welcome Desk. It gives you un- 
limited access to the full semes- 
ter’s schedule of classes. 


Here's the current schedule: 
Monday: PiYo (6:35 - 7:35 p.m.) 
Tuesday: Yoga for Relaxation 
(6:30 p.m. - 7:30 p.m.) 
Wednesday: Carribean Heat (6:30 
~ 7:30 p.m.) 

Thursday: Zumba (6:30 - 7:30 
p.m.) 

Friday: Core & More (12:30 - 1:15 
p.m.) 





ighlights from 
he Amine concert 


PHOTOS BY STEPHEN HIGGINS 


Right:Boyfriend. 
Left: Amine preforms at the college’s spring concert. 
Below: The crowd pumps up to Amine. 
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A taste of takeout on a budget 


By Sandra Collopy 
Arts & Culture Editor 


Alliot closed early? Stuck late 
Studying in the library? Don’t feel like 
cooking? Sounds like a takeout kind 

of night, an ideal option for the hectic 

student lifestyle. These affordable, 
delicious options close to campus are 
worth taking a bite into. 


Tiny Thai 

” 24 Main St., Winooski, Vt. 

- (802) 655 4888 

Hours: Monday - Friday 11:30 a.m. to 


2:30 p.m. then 4:30 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. 


_ Saturday 11:30 a.m. to 9:30 p.m. 
Sunday 4:30 to 9:30 p.m. 

* Takeout: Yes Delivery: No 
_ Service: 8/10 Authenticity: 8/10 


_ Nota fan of Chinese or Vietnamese 
food? Tiny Thai will fill your craving 


_ for warm noodles and crispy appetiz- 


“ers on a rainy night. Located right in 
_ the Winooski circle, you can even walk 
to the restaurant on a nice day. 

My roommate and I ordered the 
Biesaman curry and chicken pad Thai 
to split after a long drive from Massa- 

“chusetts. The Pad Thai classic, at $12, 
comes with crunchy peanuts and bean 


| sprouts with the option of chicken, 


beef, pork, or tofu. To get the full taste 


__ of Thailand in Winooski, try a spicy 


(green) or mild (massaman) curry with 
traditional spices you can see in the 
sauce and subtle hints of lemongrass, 
served with plenty of white rice. As a 
healthy option, go for the stir fry with 
‘lots of tender broccoli, sautéed pep- 
pers, green beans, and other seasonal 
vegetables. 

The Thai food is inspired by the 
sizzling food served in Thailand’s bus- 
tling market stalls, and on Thai family 
dinner tables. It’s authentic, casual, and 
delicious. Ask for the curry of the day 
to switch things up before placing your 

_ order. Don’t make the mistake of trying 
to order between 2:30 and 4:30 p.m. on 
weekdays as they close between their 
Tunch and dinner hours, On Friday and 
Saturday nights, the restaurant gets 
packed around 6 and 7 p.m. Plan to eat 
with friends to try multiple dishes and 
split the check. 


Junior’s Italian 
85 South Park Drive, Colchester, Vt. 
(802) 655 5555 


Hours: Friday - Saturday 11 a.m. to 9:30 


p-m. 


| Takeout: Yes Delivery: Yes 
_ Service: 9/10 Authenticity: 7/10 





This family owned restaurant calls 
itself “Vermont's Little Italy.” Having 
studied abroad in Florence, I can tell 
you that although it misses the satis- 
fying moment of crunching into a Ne- 


_ apolitan pizza in a piazza in Italy, the 
| flavor comes close to authentic Italian 


cuisine in Colchester. If you pick it up 


rather than get it delivered, the food 
will be fresh and hot. Pizza prices start 
at $12.95 for a small, 12-inch, to $23.95 
for a 19-inch. 

I tried the margherita pizza, an 
Italian classic which had a sweet home- 
made tomato sauce and fresh, melted 
mozzarella. The thin and crispy New 
York style crust is better than Dom- 
ino’s fluffy, sometimes chewy crust. 
For a heartier meal, try the rich chicken 
Parmesan, carbonara pasta, or a gooey 
meatball sandwich from $6 to $13. 

The mouth watering zesty garlic knots 
topped with tangy Parmesan cheese 
are great for sharing. The portions are 
large so leftovers are inevitable and just 
as tasty the second time around. 


Pho Dan 


215 Main St., Winooski, Vt. 

(802) 655 0707 

Hours: Monday - Sunday 10:30 a.m. to 
9:30 p.m. 


Takeout: Yes Delivery: No 
Service: 8/10 Authenticity: 5.5/10 


A hidden gem close to campus, Pho 
Dang serves Vietnamese food just up 
the road from the Winooski Circle. 
Dine in for a casual, friendly, eating 
environment or pick up the phone and 
place an order to go. They don’t deliver 
so if you're carless, hitch a ride or use 
your Knight Card to take the bus to 
Main Street. 

All of the appetizers are a steal at 
$3.95. I tried the light and crispy tofu 
dipped in creamy peanut sauce for a 
savory vegetarian option. Pho, a tradi- 
tional Vietnamese noodle soup bowl 
is soul-warming, packed with flavor 


and served with bean sprouts, basil, 
and lime. The vermicelli noodles or rice 
dishes like the Bun Ga Nuong: grilled 
chicken with noodles and sweet sauce 
are popular for the quality and quanti- 
ty. For 45 cents more you can add egg 
rolls to the dish. 


Wings Over 

150 South Dorset St., South Burlington, 
Vt. (802) 863 9464 

Hours: Monday - Thursday 5 p.m. to 1 
a.m. Friday - Saturday 5 p.m. to 3 a.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Takeout: Yes Delivery: Yes 

Service: 7/10 Authenticity: 9/10 


Known around campus as a go-to 
takeout food, Wings Over is a conve- 
nient late-night indulgence that won't 
break the bank. The wings are juicy, 
succulent, coated in tangy and spicy 
sauces, or crispy and tossed in dry 
spice rubs. They say, “You order it. We 
make it. Not the other way around.” 
It’s real, unprocessed chicken, so 
you're not ordering food that was sit- 
ting in the freezer a couple hours ago. 
Be careful about ordering on weekend 
nights, they can take up to 45 minutes. 

Boneless wings are the most pop- 
ular choice for St. Michael's College 
students. They have different sizes 
and flavors like buffalo, BBQ, teriyaki, 
dry rubs and other sauces like honey 
mustard. If wings aren’t your thing, 
they also have ribs, sandwiches, and 
sides like French fries or waffle fries. 
I'd suggest sticking with the wings for 
a fulfilling bite you'll want for after a 
late night studying session. 





ILLUSTRATION BY LIAM RADEMACHER 


Jin Chinese Restaurant 
135 E Allen St., Winooski, Vt. 

(802) 861 3338 

Hours: Monday - Thursday 10:30 a.m. 
to 9:30 p.m. Friday & Saturday 10:30 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 4 to 9:30 p.m. 
Takeout: Yes Delivery: Yes 

Service: 7/10 Authenticity: 5/10 


Jin has Chinese takeout options for 
vegetarians to meat lovers. Vegetarian 
stir fries, sweet and sour chicken, and 
Lo Mein noodles come coated in sauces 
that keep the dishes juicy and steaming 
by the time it gets to your door. Get 
a single spring roll for $1.75 or crispy 
crab rangoons for $4.65. 

The crab rangoons are fried with 
a bubbly crust with a velvety cream 
cheese center. The Szechuan chicken 
was unlike the hard to chew food court 
Chinese chicken that usually comes 
congealed and concealed in sauce. It 
was loaded with sweet and spicy car- 
rots and celery, although I would have 
preferred more chicken. 

While it was tasty, it didn’t exceed 
my expectations of your typical 
Chinese takeout. Almost every dish 
comes as a small or a large size, or a 
lunch or dinner portion. Depending on 
how hungry you are, you'll have 
enough for a meal the next day. It’s 
inexpensive food and conveniently 
close, located in the same plaza as the 
Beverage Warehouse near the Winoos- 
ki Circle. Leave some time for delivery, 
it can take up to 45 minutes or an hour 
at peak dinner times around 6:30 and 
7:00 p.m. @ 
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Reflecting on thoughtful discourse 


Earlier this week, two Defender editors were given the opportunity to attend the Stu- 
dent Newspaper Editors’ Conference at the New York Times. Journalism is a field that aims 
at changing conversations in local, national, and international spheres to develop a more 
informed society. Ideally, media should be an autonomous space detached from society that 
focuses on reason and knowledge. 

Within reflecting upon this issue, there was strength in the thoughtful discourse brought 
by my fellow staff writers. The custodial article written by Madeline Clark brought an in- 
sight into undervalued work on campus. This feature piece highlights the tasks that often are 
overlooked. Clark went on the hallways that we know so well however, she approached them 
differently by shadowing three custodians to ask the tough questions. She shares through 
the eyes of custodians a better understanding of the hardships and benefits of early morning 
shifts and struggles with the tasks they face daily. Her work on this article draws attention to 
a commitment to journalism. Another article that defends journalism is the lost in translation 
piece by Sixiang Chen. It offers insight into not being a native English speaker and confront- 
ing language barrier situations that most students do not have to face. This article is conversa- 


tional piece that identifies cultural challenges. 


EVA WILTON 
MISSION EXECUTIVE EDITOR 
STATEMENT Email ewilton@mail.smcvt.edu for information on 


the contribution process. 


We, the voice of St. Michael's 
College, strive to create high 
quality journalism collected 
on a foundation of integrity. 
We represent the pulse of our 


campus by facilitating a forum 
for informative, enlightening 
and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth 
reporting, accurate storytelling 
and exceptional visuals, The 
Defender aims to professionally 
and ethically deliver the truth to 
our diverse audience. 





SA shows lack of 
transparency 


Transparency. At its best, we’d hope our gov- 
ernment would be transparent. We'd like infor- 
mation to be made available to the public. So our 
reporters were shocked to find out that the col- 
lege’s Student Association (SA) no longer records 
comprehensive minutes of its weekly meetings. 
Sophie Adams ‘18, the president of the SA, said, 
“Tt depends based on the communications secre- 
tary how they want to review the minutes.” Where 
does that leave us? Is the campus community to be 
left in the dark because the SA elects not to record 
minutes? 

After learning about a provocative question 
that was asked during the Q&A session of the SA’s 
March 27 meeting, our reporters were surprised by 
how difficult it was to learn what happened. When 
we asked to see an exact wording of the question 
posed, Adams said, “We don’t have it within our 
minutes.” 

We cannot take this omission of minutes lightly. 
In choosing not to record comprehensive minutes, 
the SA deprived the campus community of im- 
portant insight into the its gubernatorial actions. If 
we do not know what discussions the SA is having 
it is impossible to hold. 

We need to demand greater transparency of our 
student leaders. Important information ranging 
from campus organization funding to conversa- 
tions about a lack of diversity on the executive 
board can and should be recorded and made avail- 
able to the public. Without information we cannot 


be informed members of the college community. 


MADELINE CLARK 
SENIOR EDITOR 


Email mclark7@mail.smcvt.edu for information on the 
contribution process. 
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The Defender Staff embraces the cold clockwise from top row left to right Madeline Clark, Eva Wilton, Nathan Terry, Elizabeth Stapleton, Sixiang 


Chen, Jess Ward, Sandra Collopy, and Talia Perrea. 
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based on who we vote for, we can see what our 





By Nathan Terry Trump. Whether these allegations are true or not, country prioritizes. When I vote, I want the person 
Managing Editor it is disturbing that Trump, who is currently inhis | who will best represent our country, not just share 
third marriage, would have been willing to risk his my political views. I want a leader I can be proud 
In today’s chaotic political world, candidates reputation and have so little regard for those who __ of, who shares my values, and speaks thoughtfully, 
will do just about anything to connect with their would be affected by the potential scandal. Yet time not carelessly. 
potential voters. They will show how much they are and again, many of his supporters have expressed No candidate is perfect, but there are plenty of 
like the common man, whether it’s showing off the _little concern over the turmoil that the White House _ candidates on both sides of the isle that share our 
American-made vehicle they are driving, the mem- _ has experienced thus far in the Trump administra- __ values, if not our political views. As we prepare 
bers of their family, or talking about how much tion. Perhaps as a society we have become more for this fall’s midterm election, I encourage each of 
character means to them. These days though, one lenient toward the politicians we support when it you to think about what it is that you value, and 
has to wonder just how much stock some voters comes to their actions and words. If we agree with to consider those values when deciding whom to 
put into their favorite political figure’s 5, ei nag ARGS: DRG eal AD Pie ae vote for. The 2016 election proved no 


character. candidate is perfect. Yet there is hope 


President Donald Trump, whether == | Walt @ leader | can be proud of, who sorte fusre 


you agree with his policies or not, has Our generation is known for its 


been nothing short ofrevolting income SHAPES MY Values, and speaks thoughtfully, Prien is soci media ana 


of his public and private statements utilizing the internet. So prior to 


that he was made. After the FBI raided " voting this fall, research the people 
the office and hotel room of his attor- not carelessly. you are considering for election. 

ney, Michael Cohen, Trump declared Learn about what kind of person 
“It's a total witch hunt. I’ve been saying they are, not just what you see on 

it for a long time. I’ve wanted to keep it On, “a ae SORT Ree ans T.V. By voting for people with strong 
down.” Trump went on to say the raid wasa“dis- __ their policy, we are more willing to turna blindeye _ value that we can truly look up to, we will feel 
graceful situation” and that the raid was an “attack —_ toward their transgressions and defend them fierce- _ better about our country’s future during these 

on our country in a true sense”. These statements ly when someone points them out. trying times.@ 

come on the heels of the FBI taking many docu- When turning 18, every American has the great 


ments and information from Cohen’s office related opportunity to voice their views through voting. 
to President Trump’s alleged affair with an adult According to a 2017 CNN poll, millennials are 
film star. The alleged affair took place in 2006, when _ now the largest voting eligible age group. Yet, so 
Trump was one year into his marriage to Melania many people vote simply for the candidate who is 


MASTER'S DEGREE PROGRAM IN 


CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


WITH NEW CLINICAL MENTAL 
HEALTH COUNSELING TRACK 


Our Master of Arts degree program prepares students for professional 
psychology positions in the private or public mental health system and 
study towards a doctoral degree at another institution. We prepare students 
to be licensed as a clinical psychologist and/or a mental health counselor. 


The curriculum of our master’s degree program is approved as a step toward 
licensure by both the Vermont Board of Psychological Examiners and the 
Vermont Board of Allied Mental Health Practitioners. 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED. 


800.654.2100 : 
smcvt.edu/psych 
EX psych@smevt.edu 


SAINT MICHAEL'S 
COLLEGE 


GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
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Why the lack of student involvment on campus? 





Ryan Wurmsdobler 
Contributing Writer 





Anyone who has run a club or has actively partic- 
ipated in one, might confirm the notion that there is 
a mass exodus of volunteers, participants, or simply 
people who are interested. As someone who for the 
past three years has been active in leading, manag- 
ing, and being a participant in clubs, I have firsthand 
witnessed this exodus and thought of some reasons 
why the numbers are dwindling. All of these are 
generational and socially influenced. 

First and foremost would be the social trend lead- 
ing many in my generation to focus on what seems 
to be self-gratifying in nature, with the focus more 
on the individualistic self, rather than being selfless. 
This wouldn't go on to say that all people are greedy 
or have bad intentions, rather the behaviors that are 
often exhibited are more self-oriented and devoid 





of the understanding of the need to do something 

for others. More people would opt to drink on the 
weekends and go to parties rather than engaging 

in intellectual dialogue with others. This plea- 
sure-seeking behavior shows what is pleasing to the 
generation of today, which is the complete opposite 
of going out and seeking intellectual relationships; 
having physical relationships. This focus on pleasure 
has led astray my generation from engaging with one 
another on an intellectual level, has led the majority 
of the generation from doing what used to be healthy 
and highly sought after. 

Secondly, the amount of influence that the media 
has on my generation is extraordinary. The influences 
can range from staying in and watching a full season 
of some obscure Netflix show to taking what Cosmo- 
politan has to say to heart and have as many sexual 
relationships as possible. While talking about the 
media can fill more than a book with all the negative 
implications about why it could be a bad vehicle in 
our society, there has to be some responsibility of the 
individual to exercise their free will and to deny the 
pressure or the messages the media is feeding them. 

Fighting the messaging and the influence of ex- 
ercising certain behaviors is incredibly difficult, but 
there has to be some recognition that it can be done 
and furthermore, ignored in order to lead a more 
fulfilling life. The messages the media puts forth are 
ones that says: “Having sex with multiple partners 
without a relationship is fine” or “Do what feels right 
to you, disregard what your parents say.” Having 
these messages being expounded from the media 


influence my generation so much to rebel against 
our parents, who would know what is right in many 
aspects since they have the experiences that formed 
their wisdom to inform us. But it also goes back to 
the age old traditions of the Old Testament, where 
the Fourth Commandment calls for one to “Honor 
their Father and Mother.” This rebellion has only 
resulted in a destruction and lack of flourishment of 
interpersonal relationships. 

Everything takes time and that is why this also has 
to deal with laziness. The motivational stories of the 
people that came two generations before my own are 
truly inspiring, but how come there are not many of 
those stories to go about today? These individuals 
went on to live fulfilling lives, to accomplish a great 
many things, to break boundaries that we thought 
could never be broken. Ultimately, they weren't lazy 
in their lives and did what concerned them and did it 
truly well. 

It’s so much easier to sit in bed and watch You- 
Tube videos than to put on some decent clothes and 
attend a club meeting in some field or aspect that 
may be foreign to oneself. It’s so much easier to just 
indulge in self-gratifying behaviors than it is to strive 
for growth and to push forward into the unknown. 
Lastly, it is so much easier to do nothing, than to do 
something at all. 


Ryan Wurmsdobler ‘19 is a Psychology and Religious 
Studies double major, and is an officer for the Student 
Veterans Association. © 
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Should teachers be armed 


with guns? 





By David Perry 
Contributing Writer 





President Trump, in his tendency to 
ride the wave of the emotions of this 
country, flips his position from time to 
time on hot topics based on the politi- 
cal climate. When the horrific shooting 
occurred at Marjory Stoneham Douglas 
High School in Florida. on February 
14, 2018, killing a total of 17 people, 
Trump shortly thereafter suggested an 
anti-NRA move of increasing the rigor 
of background checks for those who 
wish to purchase guns, only to subse- 
quently pull back on that move and 
suggest instead an incentive for teach- 
ers who carry. Regardless of where 
Trump’s changing views currently may 
reside, he has proposed something that 
deserves consideration: should teach- 
ers be armed with guns? 

In light of the question proposed, 
we should consider what would have 
been different if some of these teach- 
ers were trained to use a firearm and 
had had one available. Aaron Feis, 

a football coach at the school, died a 
hero that day, helping numerous kids 
get to a safe position, out of range of 
the shooter, before being shot himself. 
Ina press conference, Trump posited 
the scenario in which Feis had a gun 
on him. There most likely wouldn't 
have been as many deaths if multi- 
ple trained teachers with guns were 
present. While watching some cover- 
age from a protest a few days later in 
Washington, D.C., I saw a sign in the 
crowd that said “Thoughts and Prayers 
don’t save lives. Gun reform will.” It’s 
an interesting point because it raises 
the question of what exactly is meant 


by gun reform. 


As far as increasing the rigor of 
background checks, I agree completely. 
Jack Sawyer, 18, from Poultney, VT, 
had no trouble purchasing a 12-gauge 
shotgun from the Dick’s in Rutland 
Town, despite having checked himself 
out of a Maine mental treatment facil- 
ity just over a year ago. He had inten- 
tions of shooting up Fair Haven Union 
High School and was far too close to 
seeing his vision come to fruition. The 
ease with which individuals, especial- 
ly those with mental issues, can gain 
access to guns cannot continue. 

We also need to realize, though, that 
there’s no magic magnet to suck up 
all the guns across the country. People 
with bad intentions always find ways 
to “get the job done” and it’s absurd 
to think that by restricting the sane 
and moral individuals in society, like 
our teachers, from accessing guns that 
the problem will just go away. I don’t 
think teachers should be forced to car- 
ry, but the idea of more of them carry- 
ing shouldn’t just be scoffed at either. 
Imagine what would have happened 
on March 20 at Great Mills School in 
Maryland if Blaine Gaskill did not have 
a gun. Austin Rollins maliciously shot 
at two students that morning, which 
was quickly followed by him being 
shot by Gaskill, a school resource offi- 
cer. Only Rollins died. 

I desire, as I think most of us do, 

a society where guns aren’t needed - 
where we can feel safe no matter where 
we go. That's not the reality right now, 
however, and it’s incredibly naive 

to believe that all crimes of violence 
would go away if guns were not a part 
of the equation. I truly hope Trump 
and his administration follow through 
with the promises of increased back- 
ground checks, as these stories are be- 
coming far too common, but until they 
do, we need the good people in society 
to fight back. If “thoughts and prayers” 
won't save a life in danger, you can be 
sure neither will holding a poster in the 
armed sociopath’s face. 


David Perry ‘18, is a math and CS major, 
and a participant in the college’s Campus 
Ministry. 
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Protecting an American 


tradition 





By Asah Whelan 
Contributing Writer 





Ethnocentrism:the belief in the 
inherent superiority of one’s own 
culture. America’s obsession with 
ethnocentrism has shown itself all over 
the world and even in America itself. 
Trying to assimilate distinct cultures 
into the mainstream American culture 
is as American as apple pie. The cost of 
this is the killing off of tradition which 
makes people unique and the differ- 
ence that people hold are what make 
America great. The newest victim of 
the overbearing ethnocentric machine 
is the proud firearm and rural tradition 
that has been a part of America forever. 

Places where the ethnocentric calls 
for gun control come from are not rural 
environments, The gun control de- 
bate has often been characterized as a 
non-rural vs. rural issue. In rural areas 
there is a strong tradition of hunting 
and responsible use of firearms. This 
tradition is passed down from genera- 
tion to generation, Parent teaches child 
how to responsibly handle a firearm. 
Learning a moral and ethical code of 
how to use a firearm is a tradition that 
has been passed down through rural 
communities for the duration of Ameri- 
can history. 

Firearms are seen as tools which can 
help achieve an end to a task, whether 
that’s hunting, defending your live- 
stock or protecting your family. These 
are scenarios that people in rural areas 
have to deal with on a regular basis. 
Rural people have to embrace the “go it 
alone” mindset. Police response times 
in parts of Vermont are 20+ minutes, if 
there is an intruder in your house, the 
only option in order to defend your 
family is to deal with it yourself. Many 
of my friends growing up learned 
how to responsibly use a firearm at a 
very young age. They effectively and 
efficiently aid their parents on the farm. 
If coyotes are trying to kill some of 
your livestock, that is a problem that 
must be remedied and typically it is 
remedied through the use of a firearm. 
These are the people that are most neg- 
atively affected by raising the age to 
purchase a firearm and by an “assault 
weapons” ban. 

Since a firearm is a tool, different 
firearms serve different purposes. 

You wouldn't use a shovel to chop 
down a tree, you would use an ax. 
You learn what tool is appropriate for 


the job from someone who has done it 
before, a father showing his son how 
to chop wood for example. If a gun is 
a tool then a shotgun is used for a bird 
hunting, a rifle is used to hunt larger 
animals, and an “assault rifle” is used 
to deal with situations where a quick 
follow up shot is necessary; Whether 
that’s boar hunting, protecting your 
livestock from a pack of coyotes or pro- 
tecting your home, this tool is extreme- 
ly effective at completing those objec- 
tives. It is those who don’t understand 
how to responsibly use the tool that 
ruin it for those who rely on it. This 
tradition protects families and is a way 
of life. Having these people constantly 
mischaracterized as backward and ig- 
norant in order to belittle and exclude 
from the conversation doesn’t work, 
this exclusion is what breeds groups 
like the NRA who feel that they have 
to fight tooth and nail for their beliefs 
because otherwise their American way 
of life will be decimated. 

America’s strong firearm culture is 
something that needs to be protected 
since it is essential for many peoples 
livelihood in rural areas. It is important 
that those who should be allowed to 
own firearms own the best tool for the 
job that needs to be completed. Recog- 
nizing that this culture exists and that 
it deserves to be treated with respect is 
something that will only serve to bring 
people together. Proposing draconian 
policies that leave out half the country 
is not a sensible thing to do and only 
serves to sow more division and grid- 
lock meaning that nothing gets done. 


Asah Whelan ‘19, is a political science 
major and the president of the college’s 
Model UN. 
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Vermont State Police estimated more than 2,000 
people attended March for Our Lives gun control 
rally held on Saturday, March 24, at the Vermont 
Statehouse. The event was one of 800 gun rallies 
held in the US and around the world that same 
day. Although the majority of those who spoke 
at the rally were students, several state legislators 
and teachers attended the event as well. Sen. Ber- 
nie Sanders and Rep. Peter Welch were also there, 
though they did not give speeches. March for Our 
Lives was a campaign organized by survivors 
from the Feb. 14, Marjory Stoneman Douglas High 
School shooting and intended to enact gun reform 
laws. The primary rally was held in Washington 
D.C, and more than 200,000 people were reported 
to have attended. 


